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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling— going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you’re using International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”’ Flours. 
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This Minnesota Mill 
was From Missouri ... 


Here is what happened when a prominent Minnesota 
milling company said “show me”: 

With company officials observing, sewing machine needle 
tension was tightened until it broke the thread which the 
company was then using. Then tension was released just 
enough to let the machine run and closures were sewed 
in several 25-lb. cotton flour bags. 


Next, this procedure was repeated with Bemis Special 
Thread in the machine. Then mill officials ripped out the 
top closure seams from all bags and measured the thread. 
And here’s what they found: 


It took 28 inches of the cheaper thread to make a closure 
seam, but only 21 inches of Bemis Special Thread. The 
saving of 25% in yardage far offset the slight difference 
in cost. 
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You, too, will probably save money by switching to Bemis 
Special Thread for your bag closing, even if you are using 
a lower priced thread now. 


Get the full story from your Bemis man—how to save 
money by using Bemis Special Thread. ® 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 





Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


eta FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
ree By PROCESSING PLANTS 


a 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TOLEDO MILL 


Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 














THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. © GRend 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
: P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stockyards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 








TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN - OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY , 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 

















AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 « 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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‘LAGRANGE 
FLOURS . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 
LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





NEW FOLDER 


for the ASKING 


You should have this folder if you are con- 
cerned with handling quantities of flow- 
able bulk materials. It tells you about the 
Super-Concrete Staves of which Neff & Fry 
Storage Bins are constructed; how the re- 
inforcement is pre-stressed; how the bins 
are engineered to specific requirements. 


The folder contains data on bin capacities. 
It lists the 86 kinds of materials now being 
handled in Neff & Fry silos. It gives the 
names of prominent users. It contains 
eight photos of typical installations. 


Spend five minutes reading the folder and 
you'll be a lot better informed on above- 
ground materials handling. Mail your re- 
quest for a copy now while the subject is 
on your mind. 


THE NEFF & FRY CoO. 


226 Elm Street +*« Camden, Ohio 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
e 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres 0 4 U ‘ T 4 | El 

WE. « IN, € ° 

ee ee perating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHER Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR flour has the 
quality touch that puts it in the top 














rank of America’s fin- 
est. POLAR BEAR 
-_ can help any jobber 


build flour sales. 


FOUNDED BY 


ge VAY ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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ROLLED OATS 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

OATMEAL it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 

because it has consistently turned out only the best. 


tS RAAT ALLAN 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


* 7 and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
Ro bin ayy Flour for livestock and poultry. 


Mills Limited | THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
RSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


EXPORT OFFICE: VAN( JVER 





Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Som 
r 


; ‘ fe N ALL 
HASTINGS wun REC CABLE CODES 


Montreal es ey USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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— EXTRA BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That’s 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 








Complete Facilities Jor Seruing the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrriceE s&: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 

FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


IN KANSAS CiTy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 








| THE WABASH ELEVATOR 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus 

St. Louis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston 

Omaha Enid 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 





LING WHE "ROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING‘ Sicrion ‘or THE UNITED STATES 








“ e 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Vat 
1a mon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Sioux City, Iowa 














Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ONE WINTRY NIGHT in 1895, in a little Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium in Buffalo, five boys named Heerdt, Schell, 
Faust, Manweiler and Rhode, found themselves all 
on one side playing in a basketball game. They played 
so smoothly together that after the game, they organ- 
ized as a professional basketball team. One substitute 
was added, a boy named Miller. And since they were 
all of German extraction, they called themselves, 
“The Buffalo Germans”. 

That team became one of the most amazing pro 
quintets in basketball history. On five different oc- 
casions, playing against the best in the game, they 
went through an entire season undefeated. They 
roamed all over the country, playing under all kinds 
of rules, against the best pro and amateur teams— 
and rarely lost. Between 1908 and 1910 they won 111 
straight games. They also won the Pan-American 
championship, the first important title meet in the 
U. S., and in 1904 they won the Olympic basketball 
crown at St. Louis. Again, in a game that attracted 
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national attention, the Buffalo Germans were chal- 
lenged by a strong Hobart College team and licked 
them on their own floor, under their own rules, by the 
most astounding record-breaking score in basketball 
history: 111-0! 


After thirty-two years, with four men of the original 
six still active, that amazing team disbanded in 1927. 


What a performance record that was! Teams like 
that are a rarity in the sports world, but in the baking 
business, Commander-Larabee’s team of finer flours 
is piling up impressive profit records for wise bakers 
every day. How? First, by producing top quality 
baked goods that customers expect . . . and will re- 
turn to buy again. Secondly, by assuring superior 
baking results consistently . . . without profit-eating 
schedule adjustments or formula changes. There is 
a Commander-Larabee flour precision-milled to meet 
your every baking need. You'll help your profit rec- 
ord by putting it on your next flour order. 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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GCPR Amendment for Millers Seen 





WOULD INCLUDE CONTRACTS AS 
BASIS FOR FLOUR PRICE TOPS 





Separate Ceiling Price Order Expected for Millfeed—Mill- 
ers to Meet for Study of Specific Flour Price 
Regulation Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Stabilization Agency is expected to 
announce soon that Section 3 of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation will 
be amended to include contracts 
made in the base period by flour 
millers as a basis for establishing 
price ceilings. 

Although ESA early this week 
failed to correct the conflicting con- 
ditions which currently face the flour 
milling industry in regard to flour 
and millfeed price ceilings, it has 
been learned from ESA officials close 
to the front office that Section 3 of 
the GCPR will be amended soon. 

(While the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization did not act on the flour and 
millfeed price problems, it did issue 
other orders early this week. In- 
cluded were a supplementary regula- 
tion setting soybean and soybean oil 
meal ceilings and a price regulation 
amendment which removed price 
ceilings from raw and unprocessed 
farm commodities selling at less than 
parity which include wheat. See 
stories elsewhere in this issue.) 

Under Section 3 of the GCPR ceil- 
ing price bases for all sellers are set 
at the price at which they made de- 
livery during the Dec. 19-Jan. 25 pe- 
riod. This provision also holds millfeed 
ceilings at the highest price obtained 
by millers in the same period, al- 
though the millfeed price may bear 
no relationship to the ceiling price 
obtained on flour deliveries. 


Order for Millfeed 


It is understood that the amend- 
ment to cover flour contracts during 
the base period will not affect the 
millfeed price ceiling, which it is ex- 
pected will be handled through a 
separate regulation for millfeeds. 
ESA officials were to start work this 
week on a specific millfeed ceiling 
price. And it is expected that the 
price levels to be established will be 
related to the anticipated corn price 
ceiling. 

An indication of what may be ex- 
pected for millfeeds as related to 
corn may be found in this week's an- 
nouncement of a soybean oil meal 
ceiling price of $74, bulk, Decatur, for 
41-44% soybean oil meal. This re- 
flects a corn price ceiling somewhere 
within a range of $1.85 to $1.90 bu., 
Chicago—which would mean a po- 
tential millfeed ceiling of $59@60 
ton. 

The same ESA officials told The 
Northwestern Miller that the new 
amendment to the regulation does 
not ease conditions for flour millers 
in regard to protein premiums, nor 
does it provide carrying charges. The 
milling industry is in danger on high 
protein premiums, for example, where 
mills and others have paid increas- 
ing protein premiums, unless they 


Separate 


can absorb these higher protein pre- 
miums in their flour ceiling. 
Meanwhile, a series of meetings be- 
tween regional milling groups and Jo- 
seph G. Schmitz, flour price chief, is 
planned for next week in Chicago. 
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The millers are expected to study va- 
rious problems connected with a spe- 
cific flour price regulation. 

The Chicago sessions will follow a 
meeting of an advisory milling com- 
mittee with Mr. Schmitz in Washing- 
ton last week. 

Among the things recommended by 
the committee was a change in mar- 
ket differentials. But it has been sub- 
sequently learned that ESA will 
probably not fully reflect market 
freight differentials, although it is 
not expected that ESA will retain 
the abnormal situation now existing 
under the Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan rate on wheat between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 





OPS Removes Raw Commodities 
Below Parity from Price Order 


WASHINGTON—AIl raw and un- 
processed agricultural commodities 
Selling at less than the legal mini- 
mum price ceilings have been re- 
moved from provisions of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation issued 
Jan. 26. 

The action was taken early this 
week by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion in the first amendment to the 
GCPR. (Text on page 35.) 

As a result, all handlers of wheat, 
rye, and other raw commodities sell- 
ing at less than parity may operate 
without ceiling prices and reporting 
requirements until these commodi- 
ties reach the minimum price ceil- 
ings. 

Previously, these commodities were 
exempt from the ceiling regulation 
only at the farm level. 

Now, the ceiling regulation will ap- 
ply only to processors and distribu- 
tors of the products processed from 
the listed farm commodities. 

At the same time the amendment 
to GCPR—not to be confused with 
the supplementary regulation to 
GCPR on soybeans—provides that in 
regard to ceiling price minimums it 
is henceforth the responsibility of 
the price director to announce offi- 
cially when a commodity has exceed- 
ed the ceiling price minimum. 

Heretofore, this procedure has been 
vague and appeared to rest on the 
monthly public announcement of ag- 
ricultural prices by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


In the future the price director will 
announce when a commodity has 
reached or pierced a legal minimum 
ceiling. Up to this time traders and 
others have been operating in a 
vacuum within certain price ranges, 
and this has resulted in the current 
uncertainty which faces the Chicago 
and other boards of trade regarding 
futures contracts which were effected 
between Jan. 25, 1931, and the ef- 
fective date of this amendment, 
Feb. 12. 

The amendment to GCPR officially 
for the first time removes soybeans 
from the under ceiling legal mini- 
mums listed in the GCPR. 

This amendment also removes the 
individual price ceilings established 
for all traders on commodity markets 
where the commodities were over le- 
gal minimums when the ceiling freeze 
went into effect on Jan. 25. Those 
traders now obtain uniform trading 
ceilings. 

Added to exemptions under the 
provisions of the amendment to the 
GCPR is cottonseed, which is ex- 
empted at the producer level. 

Sugar is removed from price cov- 
erage of the freeze order and will be 
exempt at all levels. ESA officials 
decided that it would be more ap- 
propriate in regard to sugar to effect 
control through the provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, under which the 
Secretary of Agriculture can manip- 
ulate prices through his import quota 
control authority of that act. 


Millers to Study 
Price Problems 
at Chicago Meetings 


CHICAGO—A series of meetings 
between representatives of geograph- 
ic milling groups and Joseph G. 
Schmitz, flour price chief in the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization, will be 
held in Chicago beginning Feb. 19 
and running through Feb. 23. 

The first session Feb. 19 will in- 
clude representatives of spring wheat, 
rye and durum millers; the Feb. 20 
session will be with hard winter 
wheat millers; Feb. 21, Pacific Coast 
millers; Feb. 22, soft wheat millers 
of the Middle West, and Feb. 23, 
blenders and distributors. 

No fixed number of industry rep- 
resentatives has been set by Mr. 
Schmitz. Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is assisting in getting the invita- 
tions out. 

The meetings will be held in the 
Union League Club and will begin 
at 9:30 a.m. each day and continue 
as long as necessary to assemble the 
information desired by Mr. Schmitz 
to enable him to properly present 
the flour pricing matter to Washing- 
ton officials. 

Collection of information and rec- 
ommendations of the industry is all 
that is expected from the meetings. 
No decisions will be reached or an- 
nounced, Mr. Steen said. 

Some of the meetings may possibly 
run well into the evening. The pricing 
basis at Kansas City is not believed 
to present too serious a problem, but 
the Gulf basis is rather tangled. In 
the case of spring wheat flour, the 
Minneapolis basis is expected to be 
fairly workable, but some of the areas 
west of there may require consider- 
able discussion. 
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Milling Industry’s Price Order 
Complaints Filed with DiSalle 


WASHINGTON—A composite mill- 
ing industry complaint was sent this 
week to Michael V. DiSalle, director 
of price stabilization, by Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

The action was taken after it was 
learned that one of the reasons the 
Office of Price Stabilization had not 
promptly remedied the inequitable 
situation in which millers find them- 
selves under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation was the failure of 
industry protests to pile up at OPS 
headquarters. 





According to Mr. Fakler, the indus- 
try has refrained from flooding the 
agency with complaints but has com- 
piled its complaints and observations 
at the MNF office in Washington. 

Complied with Request 

In a telegram to the price director, 
Mr. Fakler said that the federation 
had complied with the DiSalle re- 
quest that complaints be assembled 
at trade association headquarters but 


. was subsequently surprised to learn 


that OPS attorneys saw no reason for 
speedy action in regard to the flour 
miller price situation since they had 


had no complaints from the industry. 
The Fakler telegram undertook to 
remedy that condition. 

In part the wire said: “Section 3 
of the regulation provides that a 
seller's highest price for a sale of 
commodity or service is the highest 
price at which seller delivered it dur- 
ing the base period. Wheat flour is 
sold daily either for immediate de- 
livery or for future delivery, and 
prices at which flour is sold fluctu- 
ate with fluctuations in daily prices 
of wheat. Price charged for wheat 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Mills Return to 
Normal Schedules 
as Rail Tieup Ends 


The nation’s mills and allied indus- 
tries have started to move back to 
normal operation after two weeks of 
uncertain schedules during the rail- 
road switchmen’s walkout. End of 
the work stoppage, which came late 
last week, found some mills down, 
others on a near hour-to-hour basis 
and most with operations curtailed in 
some manner. 

The walkout’s end, however, did 
not mean a speedy resumption of nor- 
mal shipping service. Terminal yards 
throuhgout the nation, jammed with 
freight left stranded during the work 
stoppage, had to be cleaned before 
anything resembling normalcy could 
return. That job was one of the first 
undertaken by the switchmen as they 
went back to work. A spokesman for 
the Army, which is in technical con- 
trol of the railroads, estimated in 
Chicago Feb. 12 that it would take 
about two weeks to catch up in deliv- 
ery of stranded terminal shipments. 

In order to hasten the unsnarling, 
industry groups have appealed for 
special efforts in the moving of loaded 
and empty cars. One such group is 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, Minneapolis, which has asked 
“all receivers of freight to make spe- 
cial efforts to release cars as prompt- 
ly as possible.” 
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Concern for Winter 


Wheat Outlook 
Noted by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
condition of winter wheat in the 
Southwest is causing considerable 
concern, the condition of wheat is not 
hopeless even in the poorest instances, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states in its February crop report. 

Greatest fear of deterioration is in- 
dicated in much of the central and 
southern Great Plains area, and some 
winterkill is expected in eastern 
Washington, USDA states. In most 
other important areas, however, the 
crop is in fairly satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

In the Great Plains area, most of 
the wheat was seeded under favorable 
conditions and a good early growth 
covered the ground. For 18 weeks, 
however, rainfall has been deficient, 
almost totally lacking at some south- 
western points, and topsoils had be- 
come powdery dry. Subsoil moisture 
was in good supply in most of the 
area. 

Because of the dry topsoil, wheat 
was not grazed to the usual extent 
and much top growth remains as pro- 
tection against soil blowing. Light 
rain and snow has enabled plants 
to hold on, so that deterioration was 
limited in Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado, while some improvement 
occurred in most of Oklahoma and 
Kansas during January. 

In even the poorest instances it is 
felt that the condition of wheat is 
not hopeless, but that a drouth-break- 
ing rain would enable the well-known 
recuperative powers of the wheat 
plants to bring about recovery. Feb- 
ruary will be a critical month, how- 
ever, in the Great Plains. 

Wheat was mostly dormant when 
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the early February cold wave oc- 
curred, so that freeze damage was 
minimized; it was, perhaps, offset 
by the destroying effect of the cold 
on aphis and other pests. The situ- 
ation was satisfactory in Nebraska 
and northward. 

In the West, snow covered wheat 
in most areas, except in parts of 
eastern Washington, where it is 
feared some reseeding will be neces- 
sary this spring because of winter- 
kill in fields lacking snow cover. In 
the important east north central 
wheat area, snow cover has been in- 
termittent, but usually has been 
present when temperatures became 
low. In many sections the soil is 
unfrozen and snow-water has soaked 
in with little runoff at the time of 
thaws. 

In the South, some damage to fall- 
sown grains is feared as the result 
of February freezes, which in some 
areas killed cover crops replanted 
after the November freeze. Heavy 
loss of fall-sown oats has occurred 
in Texas and Oklahoma, USDA notes. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
PROFIT AT $2,879,100 


Net Sales Rise as Income Declines 
Slightly in 1950; Earnings Per 
Share Total $3.58 


CHICAGO — Consolidated net in- 
come for Purity Bakeries Corp. for 
the year 1950 was $2,879,100, accord- 
ing to the firm’s annual report. This 
compares with net earnings in the 
previous year of $2,921,812. 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
$75,315,180 compared with $67,249,- 
163 in the preceding year. Earnings 
per share in 1950 were $3.58, com- 
pared with $3.63 in 1949. 

In his report to Purity stockhold- 
ers, Lewis A. Cushman, chairman of 
the board and president of the com- 
pany, pointed out that all elements of 
cost increased “substantially” during 
the year. 

“Although higher prices were ob- 
tained for some of the company’s 
products,” Mr. Cushman said, “such 
cost increases together with the high- 
er federal income tax rate and the re- 
cently enacted excess profits tax re- 
sulted in a lower profit margin.” 

Capital expenditures for replace- 
ments, improvements and additions 
were $1,237,000. 

John Pirie, who retired as treasurer 
and secretary of the company last 
spring after over 30 years’ service, 
will continue to be a director of the 
company. G. B. Rockafellow was 
elected to serve as secretary and 
treasurer. 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
1950, consolidated net income was 
$685,873, or 86¢ per share, and com- 
pares with net income of $891,882 or 
$1.11 per share for the corresponding 
12 weeks of 1949. 

The board declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢ share on the 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable March 8, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 16. 
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KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the first four-week period end- 
ing Jan. 27, 1951, totaled $72,996,792, 
an increase of 23% over the sales of 
$59,349,204 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. The av- 
erage number of Kroger stores in 
operation during the period was 2,049, 
compared with 2,183 stores during 
the 1950 first period, a decrease of 
6%. 
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Japan, India Purchase Substantial 
Amounts of Wheat in Pacific N.W. 


PORTLAND Export sales of 
wheat expanded greatly last week in 
the Pacific Northwest, with sales so 
broad and diversified it was difficult 
to keep track of total transactions. 

Japan purchased nine cargos of 
white wheat, India took four cargos, 
the U.K. two and several good-sized 
parcel lots were sold to other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Additional sales had to be passed 
up because exporters were unable to 
line up ships or were not certain 
whether they could get wheat in time 
for February shipment. 

Terminals Clogged 

Settlement of the rail strike 
helped the situation somewhat, but 
with terminals clogged with cars, 
movement from the country slowed 
down. Exporters have been able to 
buy wheat freely in the country at 
advancing prices. 

At Vancouver grain exporters are 
watchfully waiting for ships to load 
wheat scheduled to move from there 
this month. These clearances are esti- 
mated at around 9 million bushels, 
and it is doubtful that ocean tonnage 
for this amount will be available. 

Exports from Vancouver for the 
crop year through Feb. 10 totaled 
about 25.5 million bushels, which com- 
pares with 33 million a year earlier. 
Elevator stocks there are only 7.5 
million bushels, including 6.5 million 
of wheat. 


Ocean freights on grain continue at 
high levels. 

Big Flax Sales 

The largest sales of flax ever made 
from Vancouver were reported last 
week. They are consigned to Japan, 
which bought limited quantities from 
Canada before the war but now faces 
reduced supplies from China. 

Some 11,000 tons of flax were sold, 
and the value here was over $2 mil- 
lion since the current price of flax 
is around $5.50 bu. The landed cost 
in Japan will be considerably higher 
in view of the current transpacific 
freight rates around $17 ton. The flax 
was shipped from the cleaning plant 
at Fort William, the only plant of its 
kind in the West equipped to handle 
the flax. 

Several grain firms participated in 
the business, and it is expected that 
at least one full cargo will go from 
here during the next month. 
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JOIN BOARD OF TRADE 

CHICAGO—The directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade recently 
elected to membership the following: 
Allan L. Burdick, president, Burdick 
Grain Co., and Frederic H. Corrigan, 
general manager, Globe Elevators 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., both 
of Minneapolis; Nathan R. Caine, 
C.P.A., and Harry Shere, president, 
States Grain Corp., both of New York. 





Don E. Rogers Becomes Manager 
of Consolidated Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—Don E. Rogers 
has been named manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s branch office 
in Chicago, now consolidated with 
the Central States office of which he 
assumed charge in 1949. He succeeds 
the late Sigurd O. Werner in charge 
of advertising sales and service in 
the Chicago area. Mr. Werner, who 
died Feb. 5, had been in the employ 
of the company for more than 44 
years, during the last 23 of which he 
was Chicago manager. 

Mr. Rogers was elected a director 
of the Miller Publishing Co. at its 
77th annual meeting Feb. 8, succeed- 
ing Mr. Werner in that position. H. J. 
Pattridge, Carroll K. Michener, 


Don E. Rogers 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Harvey E. 
Yantis, Milton B. Kihlstrum and Mar- 
tin E. Newell were reelected to the 
board of directors, which has named 
Mr. Pattridge to succeed himself as 
president, Mr. Michener and Mr. Mar- 
tin to succeed themselves as vice 
presidents and Mr. Yantis to continue 
as secretary. 

Before joining the staff of the 
Miller Publishing Co. in 1944 Mr. 
Rogers acquired an extensive news- 
paper background and spent 14 years 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, during part of which time 
he was chief of the War Food Admin- 
istration’s Marketing Reports Divi- 
sion at Chicago. His newspaper ex- 
perience included eight years in con- 
ducting the market pages of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post and the 
Kansas City Drovers Daily Telegram. 

As manager of the consolidated of- 
fice at 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Mr. Rogers will have charge of adver- 
tising sales and business contacts for 
The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs, 
The American Baker and Milling 
Production in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio west of 
Cleveland. He will also continue his 
editorial relationships with the gen- 
eral staff. 

Among those who attended the an- 
nual meeting and staff conference of 
the Miller Publishing Co. in Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 6-9, was Alfred H. Bailey, 
who for 44 years was manager of the 
company’s branch office in Canada. 
His successor, George E. Swarbreck, 
also came from Toronto to attend 
the meeting. Mr. Swarbreck was for- 
merly manager of the company’s 
branch office in London, which on 
Feb. 1 was consolidated with the Ca- 
nadian office. 
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lowa Flour and 
Allied Assn. Hears 
Controls Discussion 


MOINES—aA discussion of 
legislation for flour distribu- 
tors headed up the program when the 
Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Assn. 
held its annual meeting here Feb. 
3. Frank T. Herbert, Johnson Her- 
bert Co., Chicago, past president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors and presently a mem- 
ber of the committee on legislation 
and government regulations, was the 
principal speaker. 

New officers elected were D. H. 
Tompkins, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 
Des Moines, president; Dean Jurgen- 
son, Doyen Flour & Feed Co., Mar- 
shalltown, first vice president; E. G. 
Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines branch, second vice president; 
E. F. Weaver, Procter & Gamble, 
Des Moines, secretary-treasurer, and 
Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Des Moines; 
teuben Wykle; Doyen Flour & Feed 
Co., and Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl 
E. Dusenbery Co., all members of 
the board; Rex Kleinhen, G. S. John- 
son Co., Davenport, delegate to the 
national convention. 


DES 
control 


Interpretations Discussed 
Mr. Herbert told about the present 
“stop-gap” control regulations for 


flour distributors and led a discus- 
sion to help clarify the interpreta- 
tions. 


The discussion pointed up the fact, 
different from OPA days, that “mark- 
up” is not involved except indirectly. 
The ceiling for a given item is the 
highest price contracted for or in- 
voiced during the base period, adjust- 
able only by the difference between 
cost of a new purchase and the high- 
est cost paid or contracted during the 
base period. It is expected, however, 
that when the latter permanent con- 
trol is worked out for the flour indus- 
try as a whole, that the approach 
will be that of markup from what- 
ever ceiling is established for the 
mills. All members are requested to 
submit markup figures to the Nation- 
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al Association of Flour Distributors, 
in care of Mr. Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
23 Beaver St., New York 4. 

The members voted affirmatively 
on the resolution: “Proposed, that the 
national convention be permanently 
held just prior to the Millers Nation- 
al Federation in Chicago.” 
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BAKERS’ SANITATION GROUP 
PLANS CHICAGO MEETING 

NEW YORK-—Allan T. Prosser, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, chair- 
man of the Baking Industry Sanita- 
tion Standards Committee, has called 
a full committee meeting to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago March 2-3. 

The central governing committee, 
consisting of three representatives 
each from the following organiza- 
tions: American Bakers Assn., Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn., will hold an executive session, 
but most of the time during these 
two days will be devoted to meetings 
of all the members, consultants and 
chairmen and members of task com- 
mittees who are developing standards 
for various types of bakery equip- 
ment. 

Several task groups will be able to 
present completed proposed standards 
for final discussion by the committee 
and then submission to the member 
agencies. “ 

Proposed standards for flour han- 
dling equipment have already been 
completed by the subcommittee and 
will soon be released to the member 
groups for review and suggestions. 

Over 100 members of the baking 
industry are now actively at work 
on the various subcommittees. 


1-E—— 
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ELLIS BLUMBERG JOINS 
RODNEY MILLING STAFF 
KANSAS CITY—Ellis Blumberg 

has joined the Rodney Milling Co. of 

Kansas City as salesman in the New 

York City area. He will work with 

H. Harry Bresky, New York sales 

manager of the firm. 








IOWA GROUP ELECTS: New 





officers of the Iowa Flour & Allied Trades 


Assn., elected at the recent annual meeting in Des Moines, are: left to right, 
front row, E. F. Weaver, secretary-treasurer; D. H. Tompkins, president; 
Dean Jurgenson, first vice president; E. G. Johnson, second vice president. 
Second row, Guy Grimes and Reuben Wykle, both members of the board; 
Rex Kleinhen, delegate; Thomas F. Dusenbery, board member. 
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Cc. W. Plattes 


GMI PERSONNEL CHANGES—Abbott Washburn, public services manager 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will take a year’s leave of absence to 
serve as executive vice chairman of the Crusade for Freedom, New York City, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, national chairman of the Crusade, has announced. Mr. 
Washburn served for five months on the staff of the Crusade last year. He 
will also serve as coordinator of public relations for the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. Mr. Washburn, a native of Duluth, Minn., and graduate 
of Harvard, has been associated with General Mills since 1937, except for 
3'. years in the Navy and OSS during World War Il. Cyril W. Plattes has 
been appointed manager of the GMI department of public services, succeed- 
ing Mr. Washburn, according to 8S. C. Gale, vice president in charge of 
advertising and public relations for the company. Mr. Plattes has been assis- 
tant manager since May 5, 1947. He served with the Associated Press and 
as deputy commissioner of the Minnesota Department of Conservation from 
1934 to 1941, and had four years naval service during World War II. 








Southwestern Wheat Outlook 


Indefinite, 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The ex- 
tent of injury to the 15 million acres 
of wheat in Kansas as a result of 
recent sub-zero temperatures over 
the state will not be known until 
spring growth begins, C. E. Skiver, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., said this week. 

While most of the state was cov- 
ered with snow, a large section in 
the northern part of the state was 
not covered during the early part of 
the cold spell. Damage is believed 
to be greatest in this area. 

Live greenbugs were found on 
wheat plants in the Garden City 
area last week, Mr. Skiver said. 
The greenbugs had already survived 
below zero temperatures, so the ques- 
tion is: Will enough greenbugs sur- 
vive to cause damage this spring? 

Other southwestern states are also 
skeptical about their wheat crop, Mr. 


Crop Group Says 


Skiver pointed out. Oklahoma report- 
ed that moisture was inadequate 
over many parts of the state. Wheat 
is dormant, and greenbugs slowed 
up their activities as a result of zero 
temperatures over the state. 

Nebraska also reported a lack of 
moisture. However, only a few coun- 
ties in southwestern Nebraska re- 
ported a decline in wheat produc- 
tion due to lack of moisture. 

In Texas reports from the high 
plains area seem to suggest that 
wheat in the dormant stage would 
probably survive, but it is still too 
early to determine damage accurately. 

In other areas wheat which was 
in a weakened state seems to be 
damaged considerably. In some cases 
seed has not germinated, and the 
damage due to low temperatures, 
coupled with a lack of moisture, is 
not known. 








Cuban Flour Imports Dip Further 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of North American flour declined in Novem- 
ber, according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The decline, while 
smaller than previous ones, marked a downtrend which began in September 
and continued through October. Imports in November totaled 99,272 200-lb 
sacks, compared with 102,748 sacks the preceding month and 175,424 in 
November, 1949. Total imports for 11 months of 1950, however, were larger 
than in 1949 at 1,412,096 sacks. Details are shown in the following table: 


1946 
January ...sseeeees 30.982 
PeOrTUATY .cccccecce 161,096 
March ..ccccscccecss 220,442 
APPL woccccscescess 134,906 
MOY .ccccssccececes 141,148 
TUNG ceccceseseeeee 133,393 
JULY wccceccersccees 133,782 
AMBUSH ccccsccccces 145,694 
September 30,933 
October weeccceece 75 





November 
Subtotals 2 
December .........- 


os ccvceces 2,306,728 





1,427,585 
298,839 


Totals 1,726,424 





1947 1948 1949 
273,255 125,432 140,658 
157,402 71,232 136,058 

74.334 109,985 120,970 
152,262 90,413 116,702 
130.112 80,125 157,914 
243,590 131.420 130.183 
183,422 101,092 100,398 
140,009 118,293 117,129 
139,851 150,683 118,604 

86,752 112,694 73,103 
120,782 89.3 175,424 

1,701,872 1,180,492 1,387,143 1,4 
148,589 110,801 186,360 
1,860,431 1,291,493 1,673,503 
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WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Stabilization Agency issued a tempo- 
rary soybean price regulation Feb. 12 
which represents the judgment of a 
task force which met here a week 
ago. 

Ceilings are established for soy- 
beans and soybean oil meal in the 
regulation. Another order sets the 
maximum prices for soybean oil and 
other oils. 

This regulation establishes a Chica- 
go delivered price of $3.31 bu. for No. 
1 and 2 green and yellow beans with 
a 25¢ discount for brown, black and 
mixed from the base prices estab- 
lished in the order, which is known 
as General Ceiling Price Regulation 
Supplement 3, effective Feb. 12, 1951 
(the text appears on page 13). 

The soybean oil meal ceiling is $74 
ton, f.o.b. cars, Decatur, and on soy- 
bean oil 20.5¢ lb., Decatur. 

Contracts Hold 

Under provisions of this regulation 
all transactions made prior to that 
time which are legal written con- 
tracts are exempt from the provi- 
sions of this supplement. ESA offi- 
cials decline to take a position re- 
garding boards of trade contracts, 
saying that disposition of these con- 
tracts is the responsibility of these 
private trade groups. 

The ceiling price of $3.33 bu. on 
soybeans may result in some legal 
complications on futures contracts 
which were in existence at levels 
above the ceiling. Theoretically, shorts 
should be able to buy in their com- 
mitments at the $3.33 ceiling, but it 
is possible that no one would be will- 
ing to sell beans at that price, which 
would force shorts to default on de- 
livery commitments. 

The matter is under discussion at 
present and it may be that officials 
of the Chicago Board of Trade may 
have to name an arbitrary settling 
price on contracts made at higher 
than the ceiling levels. 

Rumors that the closing price of 
$3.38%4 @3.38% as of Feb. 10 would 
be used as a settling basis are not 
necessarily factual, it was said. 

Reflect Normal Movement 

Basic ceiling prices listed in the 
regulation established for soybeans 
represent the opinion of the task 
force which advised ESA officials, 
and they are said to reflect normal 
trade movements in beans to termi- 
nal locations and to processors. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the tem- 
porary regulation—purely a stop-gap 
order—fails to limit country mer- 
chandiser mark-ups to one single 
transaction, it was the intention of 
the order to make that limitation. 

In short, barring a specific state- 
ment, mark-ups on beans are one 
only in each area. For example, out 
of Chicago the price ceiling at coun- 
try points for country shippers is 
$3.23 bu. This means that unless the 
terminal receiver is held to an 8¢ 
rail freight differential at Chicago 
unless he will absorb higher prices 
at country points or can equalize his 
receipts from lower rail cost ship- 
ping points or through barge ship- 
ments. 

One ESA official declared that Chi- 
cago receivers may be able to ob- 
tain beans from far beyond an 8¢ 
bu. rail haul into Chicago. 

Notable among the provisions of 
the soybean order as well as that 
concerning soybean and cottonseed 
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ESA Establishes Ceiling Levels 
on Soybeans, Soybean Products 


oil is the provision GCPR Supple- 
ment 3 that which states: “This para- 
graph (B) shall not apply to deliv- 
eries made pursuant to written con- 
tracts for sales of soybeans entered 
into after Jan. 25, 1951, and before 
the date of issuance of this supple- 
ment (Feb. 12, 1951) if such con- 
tracts complied with the provisions 
of the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation.” 


Exemption Noted 


In another ESA action ceiling 
prices were established at basic points 
for cottonseed and soybean oil. These 
price ceilings, however, carry the fol- 
lowing exemption as taken from the 
order itself, Ceiling Price Regulation 
6, which states in Section 2, Subsec- 
tion (D) “Exemptions. If you legally 
entered into a written contract for 
the sale of fats or oils prior to the 
effective date of this regulation (Feb. 
12, 1951) which provided for a high- 
er price than the ceiling price, it 
may be carried out at the contract 
price.” 

Not only does the regulation itself 
make this statement, but the ac- 
companying statement of considera- 
tions says, “It is the judgment of 
the director of price stabilization that 
in order to avoid substantial hard- 
ships, written contracts legally en- 


tered into prior to this regulation 
should be permitted to be carried 
out according to their terms.” 

Despite these official declarations 
in these documents, ESA officials de- 
cline to make statements regarding 
futures contracts on boards of trade 
supervised by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority. 


Ceiling Prices Set 

CPR 6 establishes the following 
ceiling prices for the following oil 
commodities: Valley points, cotton- 
seed oil 23.50¢ lb., soybean oil, De- 
catur, 20.50¢; corn oil, Middle West 
markets, 24.50¢; soybean oil, Chicago 
basis, 20.50¢; cottonseed oil, New 
York 26.40¢, and New Orleans, 29.95¢. 
Yet to come from the ESA mill are 
orders on milfeeds, formula feeds 
and cotton. It is doubtful that ESA 
can speed up its internal machinery 
to get the millfeed order and the 
formula feed regulation out this week. 
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AACC PIONEER SECTION 
HEARS WHEAT REPORTS 


WICHITA Reports on wheat 
breeding, the Zeleny sedimentation 
test, the hard winter wheat crop and 
“sick"’ wheat were heard by about 35 
members of the Pioneer Section of 
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the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists who met here Feb. 10. 

The Zeleny sedimentation test was 
discussed by Claude Neill, Enid Board 
of Trade Laboratory, and Eldon 
Smurr, American Flours, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas, who pointed out how it 
applies to wheat meal and flour. 

Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, discussed 
the mechanics of making wheat 
crosses necessary to produce a new 
variety. 

Dr. Levi B. Rymph, general agent 
for the Columbia Life Insurance Co., 
Wichita, talked on “The American 
Way.” A mid-season review of the 
1950 hard winter wheat crop was giv- 
en by R. B. Potts, Wichita Flour 
Mills Co. 

Storage wheat, properly cared for, 
eventually will reach a constant mois- 
ture level of 12.4% at which it can 
be stored indefinitely, R. H. Jordan, 
grain specialist from Oklahoma City, 
said in a paper on “sick” wheat. 

The group discussed formation of 
a public relations committee, and Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, AACC national 
chairman, reported that the proposal 
would be considered by the executive 
committee soon. 

Other discussion centered on the 
subject of papers for the national 
meeting in Minneapolis. Two such 
subjects will be use and design of 
gadgets in the laboratory and a sta- 
tistical analysis of results of the Pio- 
neer check sample over the past 10 
years. 





New Boxcars for Buffalo Creek Railroad 
to Be Lacking ‘‘Dead’’ Spots for Insects 


BUFFALO—Orders for 1,000 spe- 
cially designed boxcars for use in 
handling flour and grain for mills in 
Buffalo have been placed by the Buf- 
falo Creek Railroad with two car- 
manufacturing companies. 

The boxcars will incorporate a new 
feature in car design—removable 
panels in the liners which will permit 
complete removal of grain and other 
material which, in the present-day 
boxcars, provides harborage and 
breeding places for insects that in- 
fest grain and grain products. 

The railroad is jointly owned by 
the Erie Railroad Co. and the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. Co. It operates 34 miles 
of trackage and five miles of main 
line extending from the New York 
Central Terminal to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Purchase of the boxcars is the 
company’s first venture into car 
ownership. The railroad serves the 
plants of General Mills, Inc.; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and the Grange 
League Federation formula feed mill, 
in addition to about 20 other indus- 
tries 

Officials of 
connection with 


the company said in 
the boxcar orders 
that their desire was to prevent a 
recurrence of the boxcar shortage 
which last September reduced the 
output of Buffalo’s flour mills to 70% 
of capacity. With the shortage of 
railroad equipment becoming more 
acute due to the defense mobiliza- 
tion program, the company said that 
unless it provided its own cars to 
service the local flour mills, the car 
shortage might further curtail pro- 
duction during 1951 and some mills 
might shift their production to other 
plants. 

The Buffalo Creek company 
charged that the big carriers failed 


in their obligation last fall to provide 
enough boxcars to keep the Buffalo 
mills operating. 

Noting that it is “very unusual” 
for a small railroad like the Buffalo 
Creek line to own its own cars, the 
company said the step was necessary 
because of conditions which “forced 
us to take matters in our own 
hands.” 

W. M. Sporleder, operating superin- 
tendent of the railroad, said that the 
boxcars will cost about $6,000 each, 
or $6 million for the 1,000 cars. The 
first delivery of new cars is expected 


next September. One half of the 
number will be built by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, Berwick, Pa., 
and the remainder by the Pullman 
Standard Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
Cars will be received at the rate of 
25 a day until the orders are com- 
pleted, he said. 

Mr. Sporleder said that representa- 
tives of the milling companies con- 
cerned were consulted about the de- 
sign of the special flour and grain 
cars. 

“We discussed the problem of in- 
festation with representatives of the 





BOSTON BAKERS ELECT—At its opening meeting of 1951, the Master 


Bakers Association 


of Greater Boston elected Frank Favorat, Nelson’s 


Bakery, Malden, to his second term as president, and also returned Eugene 
Hohenberger, Superme Bakery, Lynn, to the vice presidency, Other officers 
chosen were William Meade, recording secretary; Max Todd, Ideal Bakery, 
uynn, treasurer, and Sydney Jones, Master Bakers Supply Co., financia. 
secretary. The officers are shown in the illustration above, left to right, front 
row: Mr. Meade, Mr. Favorat, Mr. Hohenberger; rear, Mr. Todd and Mr. Jones. 
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mills in developing specifications for 
the cars,” he said. “Cleaning the 
cars seemed to be one dependable 
method for combatting insect infes- 
tation,” he added. 

The inside surfaces of the steel 
sides, ends and roofs of the cars 
will be coated with an insect-inhibit- 
ing compound and the back of the 
wood liners or interiors are to be 
clear and open. There will be open- 
ings at the top or roof line of the 
side linings through which to blow 
accumulated dust and dirt through 
a 2-in. floor line opening. 

The end lining will be of the stand- 
ard vertical application from roof 
to floor with a removable panel 612 
in. wide in the center and similar 
openings provided by removable pan- 
els on each side of the end. The open- 
ings provided by these removable 
panels will facilitate blowing out dust 
accumulations from the horizontal 
corrugations of the steel end sheets 
of the cars. 

It is estimated that only slightly 
more time will be required to clean 
a car before loading, but a thorough 
job of cleaning out dead stock can 
be done, eliminating any insect har- 
borages 

The cars will be limited in use to 
hauling flour and grain. Each car 
will bear the name of the Buffalo 
Creek Railroad and an emblem pro- 
claiming Buffalo as the world’s larg- 
est flour milling center. 

The mills served by the railroad 
have an average of more than 5,000 
carloads of outbound flour, formula 
feeds and other cereal products per 
month 


——BREAC 


ARKANSAS DISTRICT SALES 
OFFICE OPENED BY GMI 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The § south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc., 
has announced the opening of a dis- 
trict grocery products sales office in 
Little tock, Ark., with George 
Champlin as manager. 

Mr. Champlin formerly was divi- 
sional assistant in the grocery 
products department at Oklahoma 
City. He moved to Little Rock this 
month, but his family will remain in 
Oklahoma City until the end of the 
school year. 


BREAD 


N. C. BAKERS REELECT 
WILLIAM C. McINTYRE 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—The North 
Carolina Bakers’ Council, an associa- 
tion of independent and chain bak- 
eries with headquarters here, has re- 
elected William C. McIntyre, Jr., 
Greensboro, executive secretary for 
the sixth straight year. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


LOYD 0. SELDERS OPENS 
GRAIN AND FEED FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—Loyd O. Selders, 
former vice president and general 
manager of Spear Mills, Inc., opened 
a new merchandising firm, the Anchor 
Grain Co., last week. The firm will 
merchandise grain, millfeed and feed 
ingredients. Offices are at 407 Finance 
Bidg., 1009 Baltimore Ave., Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Selders is a past president of 
the Kansas City Feed Club. He was 
elected to membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week by the 
board of directors of the organization. 
He was associated with Spear Mills 
12 years, in charge of grain and feed 
ingredient purchases. From 1949 he 
served as general manager of Spear 
Mills until the purchase of that com- 
pany by the Albers Milling Co. last 
May. Following the purchase Mr. 


S THE STAFF OF 


sales 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Selders served with the Albers or- 
ganization as a grain and feed in- 
gredient buyer and in an advisory 
capacity. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DONALD DUBOIS HEADS 
K.C. SECTION OF AACC 


KANSAS CITY—Donald Dubois of 
Doty Technical Laboratories was 
elected chairman of the Kansas City 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists Feb. 5 in Kansas 
City. Other 1951 officers chosen were 
Lawrence Marnett, C. J. Patterson 
Co., vice chairman, and Lester Bren- 
neis, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 

Featured speaker of the evening 
was Roland W. Selman, Roland W. 
Selman & Associates, Inc., Kansas 
City, who discussed the use of bread 
softeners as optional ingredients in 
dough. The meeting was held in the 
Hotel President. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


DALLAS BROKERAGE WILL 
CONTINUE REPRESENTATION 


DALLAS—The Blaine Thompson 
Brokerage Co., Inc., Dallas, will con- 
tinue to represent Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., New York, and Research Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City. 

Management will be under the di- 
rection of Peter V. Metcalf, who was 
associated with the late Blaine 
Thompson from 1946 until his death 
a few weeks ago. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Cuba, Puerto Ric 
Buy Flour; Other 
Trade Restricted 


Aside from additional purchases by 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, export flour 
business was rather quiet last week. 
Inquiry was present from Norway, 
Denmark and Brazil, but it has not 
resulted in any sales within the past 
few days. 

Meanwhile, flour costs were ad- 
vancing due to a strong wheat trend 
and the failure of International 
Wheat Agreement subsidies to follow 
a comparable path. This situation 
stymied business with Norway and 
Denmark. Bids of approximately $3.45 
@3.57, 140 lb. jutes, f.a.s. Gulf, after 
subsidy, were about 20@35¢ under 
the market in the Southwest. The 
Scandinavian inquiry was for ship- 
ments in the April-May position. 

More sales were confirmed in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba last week, but 
the amounts were not so great as in 
preceding weeks. Some advice from 
Brazilian agents seemed to indicate 
that one or two import licenses were 
available there, but the sight draft 
basis did not interest mills in the U.S. 

Trading with the Netherlands was 
quiet last week. The Dutch have 
a new allocation, but their price 
ideas are not in line with U.S. con- 
nections. 


DEATHS 


Alexander McDonnell, partner of 
McDonnell & Co., New York Produce 
and Stock Exchange firm, died Feb. 7. 


James H. McGuire, president and 
general manager of the M. & H. 
Equipment Co., Pontiac, Mich., and 
a member of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, died Feb. 3. 








PRESIDENT’S CLUB—Nine of 10 members of the President’s Club of Nu- 
trena Mills, feed division of Cargill, Inc., are pictured as they attended the 
division’s annual sales convention in Kansas City recently. The club is com- 
posed of top sales and service personnel of the previous year. Shown with 
R. E. Whitworth, president of Nutrena Mills, are, left to right, Joseph F. 
Kane, Rosemount, Minn.; Gerry Rosell, Des Moines; C. E. Mcllvain, Sioux 
City, Iowa; R. C. Barcus, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; Earl J. Raff, Spencer, 
Iowa; Mr. Whitworth; J. H. Lawrence, Belton, Mo.; Ira Fry, Colorado 


Springs, Colo.; L. d 





m, Robbinsdale, Minn., and A. B. Carner, 


Wichita Falls, Texas. Another member of the club, Ralph Becker, Redwood 
Falls, Minn., was unable to attend the convention. Among speakers there 
were John MacMillan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc.; Mr. Whitworth; James 
C. North and Thomas T. Hale, executive vice presidents of Nutrena; and 
W. M. Ostenberg, guest speaker from Salina, Kansas. 





Text of Supplementary Price 
Order on Soybeans, Products 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
APPENDIX 


Chapter IlI—Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, Economic Stabilization 
Agency 
Supplementary Regulation 3 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation 
Food, Agricultural and Related 
Commodities 


Pursuant to the Defense 
of 1950 (Pub. Law 774, 
ecutive Order 10161 (15 
Economic Stabilization Agency General Or 
der No. 2 (16 F.R. 738), this Supplementary 
Regulation 3 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation (16 F.R. 808) is hereby issued 
Section 

1 Ceiling prices for all sellers 
than retailers) or certain processed 
unprocessed agricultural commodities 

2. Adjustments in ceiling prices applica 
ble to certain sales of dressed hogs. 

Authority. Sections 1 and 2 issued under 
Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8lst Cong. Interpret 
or Apply Title IV, Pub. Law 774, 8lst Cong., 
E. 9. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 16 F.R. 6105 

Section 1. Ceiling prices for all sellers 
(other than retailers) or certain processed 
and unprocessed agricultural commodities. 

(Editor's Note: Section 1 (a) deals en 
tirely with coffee and cocoa and is not 
being printed here.) 

(B) Ceiling prices for soybeans. 

(1) Base ceiling prices for yellow and 
green soybeans. The base ceiling price for 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow soybeans and for 
No. 1 and No. 2 green soybeans (1) deliv- 
ered at Chicago is $3.31 bu., and (II) for 
other areas is 


Production Act 
Sist Cong.), Ex- 
F.R. 6105), and 


(other 
and 


Per bu 
Illinois $3.23 Nebraska . 
Indiana .. 3.22 Ohio 
lowa ..++» 3.22 South Dakota 

3.21 Tennessee 

Kentucky 3.20 Wisconsin 
Michigan -». 3.21 All other 
Missouri - 3.21 states .. - 3.18 

(2) Base ceiling prices for black, brown 
and mixed soybeans. Base ceiling prices 
for black, brown and mixed soybeans shall 
be 25¢ bu. less than the base prices in 
subparagragh (1) 

(3) Ceiling prices at 
levels. 

(1) If you are a seller of soybean fu 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade your 
ceiling price for such soybean futures shall 
be $3.33 bu. 

(Il) If you are a seller through a com 
mission merchant of eash soybeans on track 
at Chicago, your ceiling price for No. 1 
and No. 2 yellow soybeans and for No. 1 
and No. 2 green soybeans delivered at 
Chicago shall be $3.33 bu 

(1Il) If you operate a country elevator, 
your ceiling price f.o.b cars or barges 
or trucks at your elevator is the Chicago 
base ceiling price less transportation charges 
or the applicable base ceiling price for 
your state, whichever is higher. If you de- 
termine your ceiling price f.o.b. truck at 
your elevator, as indicated above, you may 
add to your ceiling price 3¢ bu. for delivery 
by truck to the processor's plant, or to 
the barge loading elevator. If you ship by 
rail from an elevator which can load to 
barges your ceiling price is the Chicago 
base ceiling price less the applicable rail- 
road freight rate, or the state base ceil- 
ing price, whichever ts higher. 

(IV) If you are the producer, your 
ceiling price is the ceiling price of the 


9 
9 
° 


Kansas 


various marketing 


country elevator to which you 
arily delivered your soybeans, 
appropriate elevator and handling 
provided by the Uniform Grain 
Agreement 

(Vv) If you are a track 
or a commission merchant in any terminal 
market or grain exchange other than Chi 
cago, your ceiling price is the appropriate 
country elevator ceiling price plus 2¢ bu. 

(VI) If you are a 
minal merchandiser, 
soybeans into your elevator or 
from cars or barges, 
your supplier's 


custom 
less the 
charges 
Storage 


merchandiser 


terminal or 
and you 


sub-ter 
unload the 
warehouse 
your ceiling price is 
ceiling price on his sale 
and delivery to you, plus 3¢ bu., plus your 
published tariff charge for elevation plus 
the transportation charges actually incurred 
(4) This paragraph (B) shall not apply 
to deliveries made pursuant to written 
contracts for sales of soybeans entered 
into after Jan. 25, 1951, and before the 
date of issuance of this supplement if such 
contracts complied with the provisions of 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
(5) Seed soybeans. This paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to soybeans sold for use 
in planting 
Ceiling prices for soybean oil meal. 
& processor and you sell soy- 
chips, soybean oil cake or 41% 
soybean oil meal, soybean flakes, or 44% 
soybean oil meal, your ceiling price in car 
load lots bulk, is $74 ton of 2,000 Ib., f.0.b 
ears, Decatur, Ill. This ceiling price may 
be adjusted by the differentials established 
during the base period, as to sacks and 
sackings, sized cake and pellets, soybean 
hulls, soybean milifeed, packaging, quality, 
location and for deliveries in smaller quan- 
tities. Ceiling prices for jobbers, car door 
sellers, wholesalers and retailers shall be 
your supplier's price on his sale and de 
livery to you plus your customary dollars- 
and-cents mark-u 
(D) This section shall not apply to sales 
at retail of any of these commodities 
Section 2. Adjustments in ceiling prices 
applicable to certain sales of dressed hogs. 
This section applies only to processors who 
sold and delivered dressed hogs during the 
base period at a price figured by using a 
percentage of the live hog price (referred 
to as a “denominator”’). If you are a proc 
essor in this group, your ceiling price for 
sales of dressed hogs to buyers other than 
retailers is the current live hog price at 
the market used during the base period, 
multiplied by your highest denominator for 
that weight range, with the resulting price 
reduced to an f.o.b. plant basis, where 
appropriate. The denominator must be one 
that was used during the base period for 
a sale of at least 20,000 Ib. of dressed hogs 
The increased price paid by any pur 
chaser of dressed hogs under this provision 
may not, however, be added to any pur 
chaser’s ceiling prices determined by the 
provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation 
Effective date 
tive immediately. 
EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR 
Acting Director of Price Stabilization 
February 12, 1951. 


———~RREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LiFe 


This supplement is effec 


Rye Flour Outpat 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan Feb Feb 
19 
28,087 


9 
Five mills 27,318 *13,448 


*Four mills. 








14 


Interest in flour buying has dwin- 
dled considerably since the recent 
heavy sales, and transactions last 
week were limited to scattered, small 
lots. Most buyers are well supplied 
with forward bookings, and it is be- 
lieved that a major swing in prices 
will be necessary to stimulate addi- 
tional buying interest. Sales by spring 
wheat mills dropped from the crop 
year high volume of over 300% of 
capacity to 25% of capacity, and 
sales by southwestern mills fell back 
to 36% of capacity. The rail transpor- 
tation snarl caused by the switch- 
men’s strike interfered with pro- 
duction at most milling centers last 
week, and although most plants are 
back in operation, a shortage of box- 
cars continues to hamper operations. 


PMA PRINCIPAL 
EXPORT BUYER 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was the principal buyer 
of export flour last week. Norway 
inquired for flour for April-May ship- 
ment, and some fair amounts were 
reported to have been sold. Latin 
American trading was dull, with no 
additional amounts purchased by Bra- 
zil. The PMA bought 300,700 sacks 
for delivery to the Gulf by March 
5. Of the amount, 137,400 sacks were 
80% extraction plain flour and 163,- 
300 were blended straights and 
clears. Yugoslavia will get 218,750 
sacks and Trieste 81,950 sacks. 


BAKERY INQUIRY 
LIGHT #N SOUTHWEST 


Sales of flour in the Southwest av- 
eraged 36% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 103% the previous 
week and 37% a year ago. The only 
business of consequence was that 
done with the PMA, and nearly 40% 
of the week's sales were for export. 
Bakery flour inquiry was almost to- 
tally lacking, and some mills actually 
went for several days without a sin- 
gle bakery sale. Most buyers are 
covered through April or May, and 
despite advancing quotations showed 
little interest in booking further. The 
largest orders probably did not ex- 
ceed 5,000 sacks apiece. Shipping di- 
rections were good, but the car short- 
age continued. Fair family flour 
trade was reported. Flour production 
declined to 89% of capacity because 
of the rail tie-up. 

SPRING BUSINESS 
PARED SHARPLY 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
less than one tenth the total of the 
previous week as buying interest dwin- 
dled. Sales averaged 25% of five- 


day capacity, compared with 301.2%, 


the week before and 44% a year 
earlier. Despite further advances in 
wheat and flour quotations, buyers 
were reluctant to add to present for- 
ward commitments. It is estimated 
that the backlog of orders on mills’ 
books averages about 60 days, with 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 29. 
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VOLUME OF FLOUR SALES 
OFF SHARPLY FROM PEAK 


Interest in Additional Bookings Dwindles Despite Con- 
tinued Strong Markets; PMA Is Principal 
Export Buyer; Production Off 


reduced production recently because 
of the rail strike holding the backlog 
high despite the drop in sales. Opera- 
tion schedules were back to normal 
early this week, but a lack of suffi- 
cient boxcars continued to hamper 
movement of flour. Production at 
Minneapolis declined to 88% of ca- 
pacity last week 


BUSINESS SLACK 
IN CENTRAL AREA 

Flour sales were slack at Chicago, 
and shipping was stymied by the rail- 
road strike. Mills employed trucks to 
move flour on urgent directions. Fam- 
ily flour trade was reported fair. 

Mills at St. Louis are attempting 
to catch up on deliveries delayed by 
the rail strike. New sales were re- 
ported light. Elsewhere in the area 
there was little pressure for new 
business, and bakers and jobbers also 
were indifferent to new bookings 


EASTERN FLOUR 
DEMAND QUIET 


Flour business at New 
very quiet. Previous heavy commit- 
ments satisfied normal requirements 
for some time, and the rail tie-up 
froze outgoing orders so they were 
still on the books. With terminals 
jammed, insuring adequate supplies 
for many channels, the lack of ar- 
rivals was not too serious. Flour sales 
in the Buffalo area dropped off. The 
lack of demand was attributed to the 
fact that sales were good the pre- 
vious week. Bakers are reporting a 
slackening demand for baked goods 
Flour production in the area declined 
as a result of the switchmen’s strike. 

Buying interest was limited at Bos- 
ton. Bakers there expressed the view 
that with prices approaching prospec- 
tive ceilings they did not feel any 
need for booking additional flour. 
Arrivals of flour were sharply re- 
duced by the transportation tie-up 
A trickle of small-lot orders com- 
prised the only business at Philadel- 
phia last week. No bakers were re- 


York was 


ported out of flour as a result of the 
rail strike, as truck deliveries were 
substituted. Cold weather has hurt 
retail sales of baked goods. Trading 
at Pittsburgh was slow, heavy buying 
of the previous week having dried 
up. The rail strike stopped ship- 
ments from the West, but there were 
few complaints, indicating that bak- 
ers and jobbers were well stocked. 
Directions continued good. 


SALES VOLUME 
MODERATE IN SOUTH 


Flour sales in the South were of 
only moderate volume. Buyers re- 
mained cautious and refrained from 
buying at advanced prices. Sales at 
New Orleans were principally for im- 
mediate or 30-day shipment. Most of 
the activity was in sales of hard 
winters. Northern spring business was 
fairly active, but the volume was 
smaller. Cracker and cookie bakers 
continued to purchase in limited 
amounts for replacement. Cake flour 
sales increased, reflecting heavy 
Mardi Gras purchasing. Shipping di- 
rections were heavy 


SMALL BOOKINGS 
MADE IN PACIFIC N.W. 
Flour sales in the Pacific North- 
west were generally moderate. There 
was the usual run of small bookings, 
it was reported at Portland, but most 
buvers were well taken care of for 
an extensive period. Mill operations 
were behind somewhat because of the 
recent rail strike. At Seattle, both 
domestic and export business was re- 
ported satisfactory. Buyers compared 
current wheat prices with parity and 
decided to do some purchasing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DECLINE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
394.606 sacks less in the week ending 
Feb. 9 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the USS. 
made 3,155,024 sacks compared with 
3.479,630 in the previous week and 
3,193,561 in the corresponding week 
of a vear ago. Two years ago the 
figure W as 3,535,589 and three years 
ago 3,703,834 sacks. Production was 
down in all sections of the country: 
Northwest, 62,600 sacks; Southwest, 
60.000; Buffalo, 64,000; Central and 
Southeast, 119,000; North Pacific 
Coast 20,000. 





Semolina Buying Still Confined 
to Limited, Fill-in Amounts 


semolina 
week was confined to scattered, fill- 
in purchases, continuing the pattern 
of business established several weeks 
ago 


Interest in buying last 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are fairly well booked 
in some instances, but others are 
holding to a nearby purchasing policy. 

Demand for macaroni products is 
still good, according to eastern trade 
reports, due to the usual increase in 
consumption during the Lenten sea- 
son 

While shipments were hampered 
somewhat by the rail strike last week, 
production held to a surprisingly good 
level, averaging 114% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 120% the pre- 
vious week and 94% a year ago. 

Stocks of durum wheat Jan. 1, as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, totaled 42,354,000 bu., 
compared with 40,117,000 bu. a year 


earlier. Stocks on farms were smaller 
than a year ago. 

Durum wheat premiums eased 2¢ 
last week to 16¢ over the May future 
on top milling quality lots. Quotations 
on standard semolina Feb. 12 were 
$6.55 @6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 10, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amt or better 


Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice Amber or bette 
Medium 2 Durum or be 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.3 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100 of the total U.S. durum 
city in sacks with comparisons per 
e day week 


$2 4 7 


% 


pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
192,960 114 
*224,277 120 
200,797 94 
Crop year 
production 
6,380,398 
6,061,064 


July 1, 1950-Fet 
July 1, 1949-Fel 
*Revised 
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HIGHER MILLFEED 
TREND INDICATED 


Demand Expected to Improve with 
Pick-Up in Formula Feed 
Business 

Millfeed showed signs of recovery 
early this week following a further 
dip of $1@1.50 ton last week. Better 
demand from formula feed manufac- 
turers was forecast with the settle- 
ment of the rail walkout. However, 
boxcar shortages still hampered nor- 
mal shipping operations. 

An accumulated need for supplies 
of formula feed developed into im- 
proved buying in the Northwest last 
week. Prospects of getting shipments 
back to normal with the settlement 
of the rail walkout stimulated orders. 

Dealers’ inventories have been 
dwindling for the past several weeks 
because of the lull in buying which 
followed the price freeze order and 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 238.1 as of 
Feb. 7, down 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
245.8, up 15 points from the pre- 
vious week. 











the rail tie-up. Indications at the end 
of this week were that moderately 
heavy restocking was getting under 
way. 

Some mills managed to ship fairly 
consistently during the strike, and all 
reported fair to good truck business 
in the interim. Plants operated at 
more-or-less normal schedules, aver- 
aging five days, 16 hours a day, the 
past week. 

A major factor, too, in the im- 
proved buying is the approach of the 
spring hatching season. Orders for 
chick starters gained substantially. 

Formula feed manufacturers ex- 
perienced general satisfaction with 
business in the Southwest last week. 
The fairly high level of operations 
attained last week was maintained, 
and some improvement appeared in 
spots. 

A pickup was noted in the demand 
for poultry and cattle feed, especial- 
ly, with hog and dairy inquiries hold- 
ing steady. A few outlets for baby 
chick starter appeared, and the cold 
weather produced an upturn in cattle 
feeding. 

The price level was quoted gener- 
ally steady early, although a stronger 
trend appeared late in the period. If 
the price list were revised it probably 
would be unchanged to $1 higher per 
ton. The firmness was induced by 
price advances in the grain markets. 

Dealer stocks remain rather low, 
with some buyers reluctant to book 
ahead because of a lack of confidence 
in the price structure. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,064 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,749 tons 
in the week previous and 48,164 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,591,260 tons as com- 
pared with 1,607,650 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat markets continue to 
considerable buoyancy, although net 
advances last week were not as 
great as in the previous week. Fu- 
tures at Chicago gained 1@2%¢, at 
Minneapolis 2@2%2¢ and at Kansas 
City 1%@2%¢. Nearby deliveries 
showed the most strength, with 
opinions of values in the new crop 
months affected by the fact that 
prices are well above prospective 1951 
loan levels. Hedging against export 
sales was an important market in- 
fluence, as was the prospect of a 
substantial increase in prospective 
export workings the remainder of 
the crop year. Prices reached the 
highest point since late 1948 as they 
moved toward prospective ceiling lev- 
els. However, there were indications 
that more attention is being paid to 
fundamental market conditions, in- 
cluding the plentiful supplies and 
lack of the large price support tie- 
up of recent years. The major ex- 
changes were closed Feb. 12, Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 


show 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
at leading markets Feb. 10 were: 
Chicago—March $2.58%, May $2.57% 
@2.57%, July $2.52%2@2.52%, Sep- 
tember $2.53% @ 2.53% Minne- 
apolis May $2.51, July $2.49%; 
Kansas City—March $2.48%, May 
$2.48@2.48%, July $2.44%, Septem- 
ber $2.53% @2.53%; North Pacific 
Coast—March $2.38, May $2.35. 

The recent heavy run of export 
sales continued last week, with Great 
Britain active in the market for sev- 
eral days in both the Southwest and 
on the Pacific Coast. Purchases were 
estimated in the neighborhood of 5 
million bushels, Other European na- 
tions bought smaller amounts, and in 
the Pacific Northwest, Japan bought 
an additional 9 cargoes and India 
took 4 cargoes. The U.K.’s purchases 
were made without benefit of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy, indicating that that nation ex- 
pects to require wheat beyond its 
IWA quota. Arrangements are being 
discussed for supplying India with a 
large tonnage of relief grain, and 
last week that country’s IWA quota 
was boosted by 18 million bushels. 
A recent estimate of prospective crop 
year exports attributed to a govern- 
ment official boosted the total to 300 
million bushels, up 50 million bush- 
els from previous forecasts. Shipping 
facilities are hard-pressed to keep up 
with the heavy grain movement 

The effect of price controls con- 
tinues to get market attention, with 
strong pressure growing to alter the 
provisions of the act permitting farm 
commodities to go to ceilings before 
a freeze becomes effective. However, 
Secretary Brannan last week de- 
clared farm price provisions are jus- 
tified. 

Fair amounts of moisture removed 
some of the concern over crop pros- 
pects. Freezing temperatures may 
have removed part of the insect men- 
ace. 

Premiums Hold Steady 

The shortage of boxcars and other 
transportation difficulties restricted 
the movement of cash wheat, and re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis and Duluth con- 
tinued light to moderate. The limited 
movement, however, just about 
matched the irregular demand which 
was present from mills and elevators. 
Buyers were in and out of the mar- 
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Wheat Markets Chalk Up 
Additional Advances 


Rate of Gain Slower Than in Previous Week; 
Nearby Contracts Stronger; More Export Sales 


ket, demand at intervals being fairly 
active and then falling back to a 
point where interest was slack. Pre- 
miums averaged about unchanged as 
compared with the trading basis of 
a week ago. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat was quoted at 
2¢ over the May. Twelve per cent 
protein was quoted at 2@3¢ over May, 
13% protein 5@6¢ over, 14% protein 
9@11¢ over, 15% protein 26@29¢ over 
and 16% protein 35@39¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 12.66% and 
the durum 11.23%. 

Durum premiums weakened ma- 
terially. A large share of the arrivals 
early in the week was composed of 
durum wheat; and offerings at that 
time exceeded mill requirements. As 
a result, a sharp downward adjust- 
ment in the trading basis took place. 
At the lower levels, however, mill de- 
mand reappeared, and trading basis 
toward the close was steady. No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, fancy mill- 
ing quality, was quoted at 14@16¢ 
over the Minneapolis May price. No. 1 
and 2 amber, choice milling quality, 
1¢ under to 12¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, 8¢ 
under to 5¢ over. No. 1 red durum 
was nominally 19@17¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12.00% Protein ede 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 


15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 2.87@2.91 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib 
lower 
1¢ to 2¢ 


Test weight 
2¢ each Ib 


Damage each 1 to 2% 


K.C. Wheat Advances 

A new season’s high in wheat values 
at Kansas City was attained in the 
second week of business under the 
freeze order. The basic May future 
reached a peak of $2.495%, and pro- 
tein premiums were generally ‘%¢ 
higher. Kansas City May opened the 
week ha $2.46%, hit the week's high 
Feb. 9 and closed at $2.48% Feb. 10. 
Markups for ordinary offerings of No. 
1 dark and hard winter through 13% 
protein were 1142@2%¢. For 13.5% 
protein the basis was 1144 @3'%¢ over 
and 14% protein 1%2@4¢ over. Al- 
though boxcar difficulties were pres- 
ent receipts were about 50 cars larger 
than the preceding week. Demand was 
good during most of the period, and 
a large percentage of the business 
was with mills. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat priees 
at Kansas City Feb. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark Hard $2.49% @2.54% 
No Dark Hard ° 2.48% @2.54 
No Dark Hard : 
No Dark Hard 
No Red ° . 
No Red 

No Red 

No Red 


and 
and 
and 
and 


toe me OD 


ea Sales Gain 


Export business in the Pacific 
Northwest was booming last week, 
and sales were so broad and diversi- 
fied it was difficult to keep track of 
total amounts. Japan took nine car- 
goes of white wheat, India took four 
cargoes, the United Kingdom two 
cargoes and sevéral good sized par- 
cel lots were sold to Europe. Further 
sales had to be passed up because 


CuRRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo pe 
Central and Southe ast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous Feb. 5-10, Feb. 8-13, 
1948 


Feb. 6 - 
19 
7 819,538 


302,599 233.076 





Percentage of total vs. output 
vised. 


*Re 


Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 


Feb. 4-9, Previous Feb. 5-10, 
1951 week 1950 
Northwest 84 91 80 
Southwest 99 103 88 
Buffalo 104 118 104 
Central and 8. E. 53 71 83 
No. Pacific Coast 78 _. 83 72 


Totals ...... 8 94 87 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
340,600 304,566 
340,600 337,889 
340,600 314,271 
340,600 326,058 


% ac- 
tivity 
Feb. 4-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Wichita 
5-day week 
capacity 
99.000 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
105,708 106 
108,156 109 
96,198 97 
90,441 91 
« ° 104 
average . . 99 
Salina 
5-day week 
capacity 
83,500 
83,500 109 
83,500 104 
83,500 76,637 90 
pase 107 
102 


Feb. 4-10 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year 


% ac- 
tivity 
Feb. 4-10 119 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


% ac- 
tivity 
Feb. 4-10 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5 day week Flour 
output 
35 


% ac- 


Feb. 3-9 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


3,479,630 3,193,561 8 3,703,834 
73 75 Ss 69 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to—— 
Feb. 6-11, Feb. 8-13, 
1949 1948 
5 94 
118 
106 
&6 16,769,070 
106 9,511,086 
103 106.676.1790 


104,682,688 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Feb. 3-9 28 249,700 
Previous week 2 *303,622 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised 


% ac 
tivity 


317,800 
ago 15 


239,982 


B00 50,891 


Principal interior 
cluding Duluth St 
Montana and lowa 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota, 


Flour % ac 
tivity 
82 


5-day week 
t output 
Feb. 3-9 60,325 
Previous week ) 2 83 
Year ago 5 55, OC 8&3 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capac ity 
459.5 


Flour 
ae 


% ac 
tivity 
104 
118 
104 


Feb. 3-9 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 52 104 
Five-year average . 98 
Ten-year average 93 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal milla on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Feb. 3-9 230,000 176,196 7 
Previous week 230,000 *170.263 74 
Year ago 172,966 85 
Two years ago y 223,741 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb. 3-9 133,000 112,443 
Previous week 133,000 132,336 
Year ago 122,000 60.110 
Two years ago 122 119,000 
Five-year average : 
Ten-year average 


Coast 


% ac 
tivity 
74 


000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and 


prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and 8t. Joseph: (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolia, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72 
-——Southwest*——, -——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date nee to date 
45 : 


Weekly Crop year 
ey to date 
Feb. 3-9 $36,665 
revious week 
Two weeks ago 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 . 
Five-yr. average 
*Principal mills. 


804,379 
991,216 
1,004,789 
895,159 


89 
28.084 906,441 


36 
**°75% of total capacity. ft 


mills of Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 


lowa, North 
Duluth-Superior; 
% flour extraction: 
-——-Buffalot— -~Combined** 
Week'y Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date 
1,591,260 


and 
(3) 


South 
mills of 


§ so¥ 618 
500,195 29,471 


Tall mille. $Revised. 





exporters were unable to line up 
ships or were not certain whether 
they could get the wheat in time 
for February shipment. 

Settlement of the rail strike helped 
the situation to some extent, but 
with terminals clogged with cars, 
movement from the country became 
slower. It will be weeks before the 
car situation returns to normal. Ex- 
porters have been able to buy wheat 


in the country at advancing prices, 
with white wheat quoted around $2.38 
bu. for 15-day shipment. Farmers 
are free sellers of wheat at current 
price levels. 

Mild weather has set in, although 
in the wheat growing sections it re- 
mains cold with some snow on the 
ground. West of the mountains 
weather has turned spring-like, and 
crops will soon start growing rapidly 
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DISCUSS LENTEN TIE-IN—Miss Kay Williams, manager of retail bakery 
promotion for the Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
discusses the Hot Cross bun and tuna fish loaf tie-in with Albert Pleus, man- 
ager of the Fleischmann promotion and advertising department, and Miss 
Blanche Stover, food editor of Parents magazine. In addition to the Hot Cross 
buns from the baker, the tuna fish loaf requires nearly a loaf of bread. 


Fleischmann Develops Lenten Promotion 


The Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, recently 
alerted bakers to be on the watch 
for the March issue of Parents maga- 
zine. 

The magazine, which has an aver- 
age readership of 4,500,000 is sched- 
uled to appear on the newsstands 
across the country Feb. 28, right in 
the middle of the Lenten season. An 
editorial feature using the full color 
illustration shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, will appear as both the 
opening page picture for Parents 
magazine food section and as its fea- 
tured story. The recipe for the tuna 
fish loaf calls for the use of almost 
a loaf of bread, while the Hot Cross 
buns which are pictured are given 
the following sendoff: 

“Pride of the Lenten season are 
Hot Cross buns—golden brown and 


fragrant, deliciously sweet with plump 
raisins, glossy with sugar icing. Buy 
them at the bakers and warm in the 
oven just before serving.” 

As indicated in the accompanying 
illustration, the Fleischmann divi- 
sion’s sales promotion department 
feels that a display built around 
tempting Hot Cross buns, the Parents 
magazine food feature in the March 
issue, plus the Fleischmann Hot Cross 
bun window poster, will give the bak- 
er a triple tieup opportunity to re- 
mind Mrs. Housewife of bakers bread 
and Hot Cross buns during the last 
and busiest half of the Lenten season. 

The Fleischmann two-color Hot 
Cross bun window poster is being 
distributed to bakers by local Fleisch- 
mann representatives prior to the be- 
ginning of the Lenten season, which 
began Feb. 7 and is climaxed with 
Easter Sunday, March 25. 





U.S. Stocks of Durum Wheat 
About Unchanged from 1950 


MINNEAPOLIS Durum wheat 
stocks of 42,354,000 bu. were on hand 
in the U.S. Jan. 1, states the US 
Department of Agriculture in the 
semiannual durum report. This was 
about equal to the quantity on hand 
at that date both in 1949 and 1950. 

The Jan. 1 supplies were held in 
the following positions: on farms 19,- 
827,000 bu., in country elevators 8,- 
917,000 bu., commercial stocks at ter- 
minals 7,957,000 bu. and merchant 
mill stocks of 5,653,000 bu. Farm 
stocks were about 2% million bushels 
less than the year before, but sup- 
plies in all other positions were larger 
than a year ago. 

On the basis of the last official crop 
report, supplies of durum wheat avail- 
able for the 1950-51 season are esti- 
mated at 56,512,000 bu., composed of 
the July 1 carryover of 19,717,000 bu. 
and the 1950 crop of 36,795,000 bu 
From these supplies mill grinding of 
11,961,000 bu. took place during the 


July - December period 
amounted to 2,180,000 bu 
The quantity used for feed, cereal 
manufacturing and othes uses, though 
listed at only 17,000 bu., is a tentative 
residual figure which will be adjust- 


Exports 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR TO 
GO TO GERMANY 

TORONTO —A_ Canadian-German 
barter deal involving wheat and flour 
has been completed, with the govern- 
ment-to-government transaction to be 
handled through trade organizations. 
A sum of $3 million has been allocat- 
ed for flour purchases. Hans Werle, 
chairman of the German Flour Im- 
porters Assn., is now touring Canada 
to complete details. An arrangement 
for German purchase of 20,000 tons 
of U.S. flour also is said to have been 
completed on a government-to-gov- 
ernnment basis. 


ed when the final outturn of the 1950 
crop is determined. 

The last official estimate placed the 
1950 production of durum wheat 
(three states) at 36,064,000 bu., 7% 
less than last year’s crop of 38,817,- 
000 bu. and 2% below the 10-year 
average production of 36,753,000 bu. 
Production was less than last year 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
acreage harvested, 2,729,000, was 23% 
smaller than in 1949, but 8% larger 
than the average of 2,535,000 acres 
The yield, at 13.2 bu. an acre, is 
sharply higher than the 11 bu. ob- 
tained last year, but still below the 
10-year average of 148 bu. Yields 
were higher than last year in North 
Dakota and South Dakota, but lower 
in Minnesota. 

The quality of the crop is quite va- 
riable, with a wide range in test 
weights. Black stem rust was a seri- 
ous threat in a large part of the du- 
rum area, and some damage resulted. 
Based upon final yield returns, how- 
ever, the extent of damage from this 
cause was somewhat less than ap- 
peared imminent in the main durum- 
growing counties just prior to actual 
harvest operations. Rust damage oc- 
curred largely on late seeded acreage 
in some fringe areas. 

Harvesting started considerably 
later than usual and extended through 
October in northern areas. Factors 
contributing to this were the unusu- 
ally late planting, the generally slow 
growth and development of the crop 
as a result of the cool summer tem- 
peratures, a rainy spell during har- 
vest and the effects of stem rust in 
some areas which retarded ripening 





Millers Complain 





(Continued from page 9) 


flour is directly related to the price 
of wheat on the day the flour is sold 

“Price of flour at time of delivery 
has no relationship to the price of 
wheat at that time. In order to de- 
termine base period ceiling for wheat 
flour consistent with the objective 
of GCPR the ceiling price should be 
determined on the basis of wheat 
cost to processors during the base 
period. To meet this objective, regu- 
lation should provide in case of 
wheat flour that ceiling price should 
be the highest price at which it 
was sold or contracted for sale for 
future delivery to purchaser of the 
same class during base period. 


Amendment Prepared 


“We are advised that an amend- 
ment to accomplish this objective 
has been prepared and has been un- 
der consideration for past 10 days 
and was scheduled to be included in 
the group of amendments expected to 
be issued within the next day or so 
(Editor’s Note: These amendments 
have been issued, and a flour amend- 
ment was not included.) However, I 
am now informed the legal division 
has caused this amendment to be 
set aside because no complaints have 
been received from members of the 
industries affected. 

“If it takes a load of complaints 
to get something through the legal 
division, such a flood will be forth- 
coming immediately, I assure you. 

“However, we do not wish to en- 
gage in this sort of activity. I do 
believe we are entitled to have our 
problem considered on its merits and 
not on the basis of volume of com- 
plaints. This industry should have an 
answer promptly so that millers can 
conduct their business in conform- 
ity with the regulation and with re- 
quired commercial procedure.” 


February 13, 1951 


Industry Group 
Studies Orders 
for Corn, Oats 


WASHINGTON — Another emer- 
gency task force has been assembled 
here by Economic Stabilization 
Agency officials to review and put 
into shape specific ceiling price or- 
ders for corn and oats. 

The task force—not a formal in- 
dustry advisory committee in the 
sense it was known under OPA 
met here informally with Ralph 
Brown and Earl Corey, ESA officials, 
Feb. 11-12. 

Among topics discussed were mar- 
gins for all shippers of these com- 
modities and the differential between 
markets. ESA officials merely sat in 
to hear industry ideas of the subject 
and took no decision as to the cor- 
rectness of the trade recommenda- 
tions. The price of the potential corn 
or oats ceilings were not discussed. 


Two Pricing Areas 


However, it was learned that the 
industry committee in regard to corn 
recommended that the old order be 
corrected to prohibit the use of more 
than one markup in the country par- 
ticularly in the Class A area. It is 
understood that the corn order will 
be patterned after the former OPA 
regulation which set up two pricing 
areas, one Area A, the surplus area, 
and Area B, the deficit area. It ap- 
pears that as before there will be a 
maximum available five markups on 
corn but it will not be possible for 
country merchandisers to grab all 
the markups before corn comes to 
rest at a terminal. 

Among those present at the corn- 
oats regulation discussion here were 
the following: John Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co.; Ron C. Booth, Piper Grain 
& Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Leland Miller, Federal North Iowa 
Grain Co.; Daniel T. McLaughlin, 
Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis; Rob- 
ert Parrott, Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; William B. Lathrop, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Merrill Gill, 
Indian Grain Cooperative; Jack Ber- 
ry, Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn.; Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., To- 
ledo; Frank Maywald, Iowa Grain 
Cooperatives; Roy Crawford, repre- 
senting cooperative grain interests 
from Kansas City, and James L. 
Young and Erwin Douse, representing 
the Norris interests from Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

The ESA officials hope to redraft 
these regulations in time to submit 
them to the formal industry advisory 
committees for formal industry ap- 
proval. However, they may be forced 
into hurried action without the for- 
mality of industry committee consid- 
eration if these commodities break 
through indicated price ceiling mini- 
ma. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


OFFICERS OF BOSTON 
EXCHANGE REELECTED 


BOSTON—At the annual meeting 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, John H. Lee was reelected 
president for a one-year term. Also 
reelected for one-year terms were 
Dinsmore Worthing, Charles M. Cox 
Co., first vice president, and Robert 
E. Gubbins, second vice president. 

The following were named to serve 
on the board of directors for three 
years: Joseph A. Bassett, Richard 
Holland, Henry O. Lynch and Frank 
J. Sennott. 
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F. T. Heffelfinger II 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new promo- 
tions, effective Feb. 1, have been au- 
thorized by directors of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger II, general 
manager of the King Midas Feed Mills 
Division of VDH, is now a vice presi- 
dent of that division, and Kent C. Van 
Den Berg is assistant general counsel 
of Van Dusen Harrington. 

Mr. Van Den Berg, former assistant 
attorney general of the state of Min- 
nesota, also was named assistant sec- 
retary of Van Dusen Harrington. 


——SREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

TORONTO—Inspections of wheat 
during the August-December period 
of the current crop year amounted 
to 77,265 cars, approximately 26% 
below the total for the same period 
of 1949-50. Only 49% of the 1950-51 
inspections to date has qualified for 
No. 4 northern or better (excluding 
toughs in these grades) in marked 
contrast to approximately 87% for 
the corresponding period of 1949-50. 
Further indications of the unfavor- 
able harvesting conditions prevailing 
in the fall of 1950 are the proportions 
grading 5, 6 and feed (20.8 as against 
25%) and tough (18.2 as against 
2.9%). 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GEORGE S. MATHIESON 

SUCCUMBS IN WINNIPEG 

WINNIPEG—George S. Mathieson, 
78, four times president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange and cofounder 
of the Winnipeg Music Festival, died 
in the Winnipeg General Hospital 
Feb. 7. Mr. Mathieson was president 
of the exchange 1939-41 and again 
from 1944-46. He was secretary of 
the Shippers & Exporters Assn. since 
1932. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1873, 
he came to Canada in 1911 and for 
six years was employed by various 
merchant and grain importing com- 
panies. In 1917 he joined the staff of 
the United Grain Growers. Six years 
later, in 1923, Mr. Mathieson joined 
the Norris Grain Co. as assistant 
manager. Four years ago he was ap- 
pointed vice president of the com- 
pany 

He was a director of the Lake 
Shippers Clearance Assn., and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on wheat and the 
futures market. Mr. Mathieson was 
active in the International Chamber 
of Commerce and attended meetings 
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of the body in London and Paris. 

Outside of grain marketing, prob- 
ably his greatest community interest 
and activity was in the field of music. 
He was secretary of the Men’s Mu- 
sical Club from 1916 until elected 
president in 1944. The same year he 
was elected president of the Mani- 
toba Musical Society on which he had 
served continuously as secretary since 
1918. Mr. Mathieson was also presi- 
dent of the Civic Music League and 
for many years served as secretary 
of the Associated Canadian Festi- 
vals committee. 

Mr. Mathieson was a past presi- 
dent of the St. Andrew’s Society, a 


member of the Manitoba Club, Motor 
Country Club, Fellowship Club, Ni- 
akwa Country Club and was a phil- 
atelist. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 
AT MINNEAPOLIS GAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Approximately 3 
million bushels more wheat was han- 
dled by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change sampling department in Janu- 
ary, 1951, than in the previous Janu- 
ary. About 1.5 million bushels more 
wheat was shipped from Minneapolis 
in January than a year ago. 
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For the crop year starting Aug.1, 
83,515,900 bu. were handled through 
January this year, compared with 70,- 
096,100 in the comparable period a 
year earlier. Shipments from Minne- 
apolis were 24,298,100 bu. this year 
and 25,974,300 bu. a year ago. 

Corn handled by the sampling de- 
partment in the current year totaled 
16,759,800 bu. through January, com- 
pared with 21,189,600 bu. in 1949-50. 
An increase of about 2.5 million bush- 
els in corn sampled was shown in 
January this year. Corn shipments 
this crop year were about 1 million 
bushels above 1949-50 





Gentlemen: 


your flour? 


advantage. 


flour that you want. 





An Open Letter 
to Mill Management 


What could you do with an extra ten cents per hundredweight conversion on 
No—it is not impossible! Other mills, mills in your own vicinity, are gaining this 


How? By proper application of the Forster System of Wheat Conditioning. Now 
wait a minute—don’t shrug this off as “just advertising.” These are FACTS, facts 
supported by actual plant operation in some of the leading mills in this country. 


Doesn't it make sense that scientific control is much better than trusting condi- 
tions about which we can do nothing? Then it follows that the application of certain 
basic physical laws (which science recognizes and accepts) can produce better results 
than pouring water on wheat and hoping it will be properly tempered to mill the 


The Forster System of Wheat Conditioning can: increase patent extraction up to 
ten per cent without increasing the ash; definitely control yields; make possible com- 
plete millmix changes in less than three hours time and control moistures to within 
one-tenth of one per cent. 


When you book flour, you can know for sure that you can mill a flour to the critical 
specifications of ash, yield, moisture and superior baking qualities. 


Does this interest youP 


It will cost you nothing to learn how you may install this equipment in your mill 
with or without a capital investment. 


Write us today and, together, let us survey your mill for all these advantages. 


Yours Very Truly, 


FORSTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1441 So. McLean Blvd. 


« Wichita, Kansas 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. 
PROFIT HITS $3,172,314 


Company Reports Net Sales for 1950 

of $106,775,985; Earnings Equal 

to $1.59 on Common 

NEW YORK—The General Baking 
Co. reports net sales of $106,775,985 
and net profit, after provision for fed- 
eral taxes, of $3,172,314 for the 52- 
week year ended Dec. 30, 1950. These 
figures compare with sales of $105,- 
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$3,067,974 in the 53-week previous 
year. 

Earnings were equal to $1.59 com- 
mon share, after payment of $8 per 
preferred share, George L. Morrison, 
president, told the stockholders in the 
company’s annual report. In the pre- 
vious 53-week year, net income was 
equal to $1.52 per share of outstand- 
ing common stock, after payment of 
preferred dividends. General -Baking 
last year paid an extra dividend of 
25¢ on the common, in addition to the 
regular 60¢ per share. Current assets 
at the end of 1950 were $16,999,991, 


current liabilities were $6,908,695, 
leaving net working capital of $10,- 
091,296, an increase of $1,729,508 for 
the year. 

The growth of the company, Mr. 
Morrison said, is due largely to the 
success of Bond Bread. When Bond 
Bread was introduced in 1915 there 
were 2,500 employees, 23 bakeries 
and 1,000 horse-drawn wagons, while 
today there are approximately 11,000 
employees, 44 bakeries. 47 sales 
branches and over 5,000 modern mo- 
tor vehicles, he said. 

Increased operating costs necessi- 





953,757 and profit, after taxes, of 





including 


cash of $8,472,675, while tated increases totaling 1%¢ loaf in 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 


1951 ALMANACK 


“Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 





J 


\ 


These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1950 Almanack 


Allen, James, & Co. 
American Molasses Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bin-Dicator Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Cereales, Commissie 
handel, N. V. 
Chubb & Son 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Vonszelmann & Co., 
N. V. 


Eckhart, B. A., Mig. Co. 
Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Johansen & Co., Anth. 
Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Loken & Co., A/S 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs 
0. 
Madsen, Rud. 
Mardorf Peach & 
Co., Ltd. 
Meelunie, N. V. (Flour 
Union Ltd.) 


7» 


Mercator, A/S 
Merchen Scale Feeders 
Mid-Continent Grain Co 
Midland Flour Mills 
Ltd. 
Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 
Nulomoline Co. 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co. 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pioneer Bag Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co 
Riegel Paper Corp 
Robinson, Thomas, & 
Son, Ltd. 
Ruoff & Co., A 
Russell, D. T., & 
Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co 
Simonds- Shields 
Theis Grain Oo. 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co 


Staley Milling Co. 

Star of the West 
Milling Co. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 

Usines Vermylen 8S. A 

Van Dusen Harrington 


Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan 

Co., Ine. 
Weisheimer Bros. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, Grain, 
Flour and Baking industries will be the 1951 ALMANACK edition 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all readers 
of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the April 24, 1951, 
issue. This year’s Almanack will continue and expand the valuable 
statistical and informational service regarding crops, production, 
regulations, etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever- 
handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again through- 
out the year in the Almanack as this indispensable volume will be 
retained and referred to repeatedly by readers who will be most 
receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself ample 
time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which can be ac- 
cepted not later than March 15. Use the handy space reservation 
form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1951 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as: 


FLOUR— BAKING— 


Packaging Laws State Baking Laws 
Production List of Industrial Movies 
Exports and Imports List of Baking Schools 
World Import Duties Census Keport 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN—FEEDS— GRAIN— 


Regulations Wheat Standards 
Bleaching Flour Corn Standards 
Self-rising Flour Contract Grades 
Packaging Elevator Capacity 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 
Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 





f 





Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


COUPON 


Full page 


TODAY & 


Page .. 
Page . 


Page 


Page 
Page 


Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 
extra. Color red required. 


Extra Colors—R 
Other than Red 
Bleed 


Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8 


'% x11%, trim size 84%x11\ inches. 


1951 ALMANACK Advertising 


ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 

118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please accept our order for an advertisement 
inches deep by columns wide to appear in the 
April 24, 1951, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
extra; 


$ 25.00 per page or less 


$100.00 per page orless sIGNED DATE... 


February 13, 1951 


the price of bread effected in most 
areas last year, Mr. Morrison pointed 
out. 


———-BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KANSAS PROJECT STARTED 

McPHERSON, KANSAS — The 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. has start- 
ed an improvement project at its 
elevator here to speed up the han- 
dling of grain by trucks. The new 
project includes the installation of a 
new unloading arrangement for han- 
dling much larger trucks, some new 
unloading equipment and other facili- 
ties. Work is scheduled to be finished 
by March 1. 


———-BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AMF VOTES DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has declared a dividend 
of 20¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable March 9, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 28, 1951. 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply 
spection div 


of grain in the 
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Ont., Feb. 1, 1951 (000’s omitted) 
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PROMOTES SAFETY—The Fuchs Baking Co. in South Miami, Fla., is doing 
a good work in the promotion of traffic safety, especially as it concerns 


school children. 


With the approval of the school board and the county police 


division, arrangements have been made for the Fuchs company to supply all 
of the approximately 100 schools in the county with safety signs to be placed 
at the school crossing. These depict boys of ’teen age, are life size, in color, 


and are placed at each intersection. 


Augmenting these signs are billboards 


posted at strategic spots throughout the county and showing the same design 


as on the safety signs. 





Ballard Announces 
Establishment of 
Home Kitchen 


LOUISVILLE—Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton, president of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., recently announced the es- 
tablishment of the Ballard home 
kitchen, a department of the com- 
pany's research and development lab- 
oratories, dedicated to the develop- 
ment of “better foods for better eat- 
ing.’ 

The recently appointed director of 
the research and development lab- 
oratories, H. W. Putnam, has an- 
nounced that Miss Alice Jarman has 
joined Ballard & Ballard as a direc- 
tor of the home kitchen. 


During his 22 years in the food in- 





MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741) West Jackson Bivd Chicago 6, Ill 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kon., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 


New Orleans Denver, Los Angeles 


dustry Mr. Putnam has been closely 
associated with the flour milling and 
baking industries. His experience in- 
cludes the development of baking 
mixes and food substitution products 
made necessary by the war. 

Miss Jarman, who was appointed 
director of the Ballard home kitchen 
Nov. 15, 1950, spent two years as a 
home agent for the University of Ten- 
nessee Extension Service before mov- 
ing to St. Louis as home economist 
with the Union Electric Co. She then 
became assistant to the director of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, and later 
she was a product counsellor and 
southeastern representative for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAWGA MEMBERS TO HEAR 
FOOD MOBILIZATION PLANS 


NEW YORK—An official of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
scheduled to speak on “Food Mobili- 
zation Plans” at the convention of 
the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. this week in Chicago. 

S. R. Smith, chief, fruit and vege- 
table branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, will speak 
at a Feb. 17 session. 

The convention is to be held Feb 
15-17 at the Drake Hotel. 

Mr. Smith is a veteran in the serv- 
ice of USDA, and he was a leader 
in the formulation of food policies 
during World War II. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
cirvy ., MItInnesora 








MILLING WHEAT 


KANSAS GRAIN Co. 
Board of Trade e Kansas City, Mo 


Victor 4384 








I-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FFS° 
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Cirocery Propucts News 





New Gadget 


Machine Developed to Simplify 
Bread Baking for Housewives 


A. M. Marsh of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
is a man who enjoys homemade 
bread and wants others to enjoy it, 
too. Mr. Marsh, a retired flour mill- 
ing engineer, said that he has been 
“playing around with a gadget or 
whatever you want to call it” for the 
past two or three years which would 
simplify home bread- baking to a 
point where the housewife could not 
find an excuse not to bake bread. 

“What I wanted to get away from 
was all the fuss and muss and to get 
the idea across that it is not difficult 
to make good, wholesome homemade 
bread,” he explained. “I do not need 
to tell you that a woman will fuss 
with cakes and other kinds of pas- 
tries by the hour, but she is hesitant 
about taking 2's to 3 hours to make 
some bread.” 

Mr. Marsh did considerable experi- 
menting in his own kitchen and after 
testing several different machines of 
his design, had a number of the 
“Bread Maker” machines made. 

Favorable Outlook 

“I put out a number of these 
units in homes to get the reactions 
from users,” he said. “As you prob- 
ably know if you have played around 
with development work, something 
that looks good to the originator does 
not always work for others. 

“Thus far I have not had one sour 
report, and that encourages me to go 
ahead with my kitchen gadget,” he 
declared. 

The Bread Maker, 
accompanying picture, will make 
from three to six loaves. The bow] 
has a capacity of 10 quarts, and ro- 
tates with the mixing arm. The 
amount of rotation is governed by 
the operator using her free hand as a 
brake. 

The base is designed so that it may 
be either clamped or screwed secure- 
ly on a table top. The helical mixing 
arm is tinned, and the one bearing is 
of the oil-less type. 

Mr. Marsh said that the_ helical 
mixing arm is designed to prevent 
the dough from climbing up on the 
arm and also pushes it to the bottom 
of the bow] and squeezes it out. 


shown in the 


Success Noted 

In his kitchen testing program, 
Mr. Marsh supplied a ready-mixed 
bread formula with each machine for 
testing. One housewife reported that 
she used the prepared bread mix for 
her first batch of bread, and for the 
second batch she tried her own for- 
mula. Both batches, she reported to 
Mr. Marsh, “turned out fine.’’ She 
added in her letter that “I wonder 
why someone did not make a ma- 
chine like this a long time* ago.” 

Mr. Marsh said that he has not 
yet made any final plans about how 
to merchandise the gadget. The ma- 


Bread-Making Machine 

chine is not expensive to build, he 
and it “could well be offered 
as a premium by family flour manu- 
facturers.” He admitted that the de- 
vice may be a little more expensive 
than some of the premiums that are 
offered, but he pointed out that “‘it 
would not take many usings of the 
machine to pay for it.” 

Mr. Marsh has been connected with 
the flour milling industry all of his 
youth and adult life. His father op- 
erated a mill in Michigan, and up to 
the time of his retirement, Mr. Marsh 
was a milling engineer on the staff 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee 


said, 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


Notes Distributors’ 
Manpower Problems 


PITTSBURGH—Charles M. Isaac, 
manager of the domestic distribution 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., warned this week 
that conversion to a war mobilization 
will have increasingly severe effects 
on availability of manpower for dis- 
tributors 

Mr. Isaac made the statement as 
representatives of distributive indus- 
tries prepared to meet here Feb. 14 
for the Northeast Regional Market- 
ing Conference. The Chamber of 
Commerce is sponsor of the confer- 
ence. 

“Needs of manpower for military 
service and military production,” said 
Mr. Isaac, “should, of course, have 
priority, but effectiveness of the war 
effort will be decreased unless ade- 
quate manpower resources are as- 
sured for non-military purposes as 
well, 

“There is a 


Fe—— 


limit to which the 


civilian economy can be cut with- 
out becoming ineffective. Manpower 
goals for military purposes should 
be set with the civilian economy in 
mind. Use of essential classifications 
should not be on an arbitrary basis 
of absolute priority for emergency 
needs. There should be adequate 
recognition of the vital services per- 
formed in national emergencies by 
distribution.” 

By mid-1951 civilian industries 
will begin feeling a real manpower 
pinch, Mr. Isaac said. They should 
begin to make plans now to meet 
that situation, he added. Recruiting 
employees is going to be immensely 
more difficult in 1951 than it was 
in 1940, he pointed out, and distribu- 
tors may find that their reliance 
will have to be on existing work- 
forces. In that case, he said, there 
are two main lines of approach. 

“One is to seek to protect them- 
selves against indiscriminate raids 
by other industries, permissible un- 
der a non-essential category rating,” 
Mr. Isaac explained. “This involves 
pressure on the appropriate govern- 
ment agencies to get a proper class- 
ification. 

“The other approach is 
‘in-plant’ methods 
the employer himself can take to 
preserve his manpower and use it 
to best advantage. It means longer 
working hours, installation of train- 
ing programs, review and revision 
of personnel policies to make sure 
that all possible areas of potential 
disaffection have been removed, and 
it may involve a thorough-going re- 
vision of wage policies, not only as to 
direct wages but to fringe benefits 
too.” 


through 
measures which 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NAWGA AND USDA CONDUCT 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION STUDY 


NEW YORK—Work is now under 
way on a joint distribution survey be- 
ing conducted by the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Assn. and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

NAWGA officials said the project is 
aimed at developing factual informa- 
tion on specific areas of grocery oper- 
ations which can be translated into 
more efficient distribution. 

Since all segments of 
dustry have recently 
with “profiteering,” it is very impor- 
tant that support be given to the 
study, according to association offi- 
cials. 

A project leader has been desig- 
nated by the marketing and facilities 
research branch of USDA, and he has 
started on the field work which will 
form the basis for detailed reports to 
be made as the study is extended into 
more operations. 


the food in- 
been charged 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


GENERAL FOODS OPENS 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
KANKAKEE, ILL.—General Foods 
Corp.’s new distribution center, serv- 
ing a customer area of 1,200,000 
square miles, began operations here 





Betty Crocker Cook Book 
Tops Best Seller List 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Betty 
Crocker Picture Cook Book, 
compiled by the Home Service 
staff of General Mills, Inc., was 
the fastest selling book pub- 
lished in the country last year, 
Leslie N. Perrin, General Mills 
president, reports. He said that 
Publisher's Weekly, book trade 
journal, reported that the cook 
book—in only the four months 
between September and Decem- 
ber—had a book store sale of 
300,000 copies, to put it on top 
of the nonfiction best seller list 
for 1950. 

In addition, General Mills dis- 
tributed about 200,000 more 
copies to employees and stock- 
holders and to consumers 
through coupon offers. Officials 
of General Mills and of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., which han- 
dles retail distribution, said the 
book has now passed the 750,000 
mark, and they expect sales to 
hit 1 million during the first 12 
months. General Mills has or- 
dered 1,550,000 copies of the 
Betty Crocker book to date. Of 
that, 950,000 were in the initial 
printing. 











recently. The first shipments of Gen- 
eral Foods products arrived at the 
new building Jan. 29 from various 
plants of the company throughout 
the country. 

First outgoing shipments will go to 
the Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Memphis and New Orleans districts 
March 1. Shipments to the remaining 
districts served by the center, Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha and Kansas 
City, will go out May 1, 

The distribution center is the 
fourth to be established by General 
Foods in strategically located cities. 
The others are at Toledo, Camp Hill, 
Pa., and Jersey City, N.J. The build- 
ing is a one-story structure with a 
mezzanine office. The entire floor 
area comprises 182,000 sq. ft. The 
building adjoins General Foods’ corn 
mill and Gaines Dog Foods plants. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
” 
Brokres to Discuss 


Control Problems 


WASHINGTON The National 
Food Brokers Assn. will open its 
46th annual convention Feb. 18 in 
Chicago. Attention at the meeting is 
expected to center on government 
price controls and supply and tax 
problems. 

The NFBA meeting will be held at 
the same time as meetings of other 
food industry groups, including can- 
ners and suppliers. 

Discussing problems facing the 
food industry as NFBA members 
prepare to meet at the convention, 
Watson Rogers, association president, 
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called the situation “a difficult one, 
yet not one of despair.”” He predicted 
that business in the grocery industry 
would be very good, with continued 
aggressive selling for most products 
providing vigorous competition. 

“The major problems facing the 
industry will be those arising out of 
government controls,” he said. “In- 
cluded are problems of deciding what 
is expected, how the industry fits into 
the program, and how the industry 
can best do its job under the diffi- 
cult conditions necessarily imposed 
by controls.” 

The assistant director of price sta- 
bilization, Edward F. Phelps, Jr., 
will address the business session of 
the NFBA on the government’s price 
control program. 

To enable food brokers to spend as 
much time as possible to work out 
with their principals the additional 
problems facing the industry this 
year, the NFBA business session has 
been condensed into the one meet- 
ing. The balance of the week the 
brokers will meet in individual sales 
conferences with the representatives 
of more than 1,200 manufacturers, 
processors and other companies who 
use them to obtain wholesale distri- 
bution for their products. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Brannan to Speak 
at NROG Meeting 


CHICAGO — Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, will be the 
speaker at the food trades luncheon 
of the National Retailer-Owned Gro- 
cers, Inc. The luncheon, to be held 
Feb. 19 at the Sheraton Hotel, will be 
part of NROG's 1951 convention pro- 
gram. The convention, co-sponsored 
by the Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, will be in session Feb. 
18-21. 

Mr. Brannan is expected to speak 
on current controls and food distrib- 
uting problems. Since much of the 
convention business will deal with 
food distribution in a defense and 
mobilized economy, Mr. Brannan’s 
address will be one of the highlights 
of the convention. 

On Feb. 21, national leaders in the 
food industry will engage in a round- 
table panel discussion on the imme- 
diate future of food distribution. In- 
cluded on this panel are Paul Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America; Carl Dipman, editor of 
the Progressive Grocer; Irving Grani- 
cher, vice president of the California 
Packing Corp., and Henry Schumach- 
er, Swift & Co. 

An added feature of the convention 
is a talk by W. D. Hadeler, secretary 
of the California Retail Grocers Assn. 
He will speak on “Teamwork in Our 
Industry.”’ As previously announced, 
Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, will be another speaker 


GROCERY STORE SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—Sales of independ- 
ent grocery stores in 1950 were up 
4% from 1949, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales in 
December showed a gain of 17% over 
November, and, compared with fig- 
ures for December, 1949, sales for 
the month were up 9%. Sales of 
wholesale grocers in December were 
19% higher than in December, 1949, 
and they were 4% higher than in 
November, 1950. For the 12 months 
of 1950 as compared with the same 
period of 1949, sales were up 8%. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint © © e by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





T is too early to know what flour 
I buying practices will be under 

the new control system, but, on 
the basis of present indications, in- 
ventories will be kept liquid and on 
a close working basis. We can’t see 
that there will be any opportunity 
for a merchant to make a profit 
through buying large quantities of 
flour or other food products. If that 
is the case, there is certainly no in- 
centive for him to invest a large 
amount of his working capital in in- 
ventories. 

This should be a sound condition 
for both mills and distributors. We 
have always felt that the distributor 
who made his profit through mer- 
chandising rather than depending too 
much on market trends was the 
strongest factor in the _ industry. 
And that certainly should be the case 
now. 

Naturally wholesale grocers, job- 
bers and bakers should keep ample 
supplies on hand. That is not only 
sound business generally, but it would 
be most essential in the case of an 
emergency. In the latter event, bread 
proves to be the basic food, and ar- 
rangements should be made accord- 
ingly. 

PRICE CONTROLS—With price con- 
trols in effect, those flour distributors 


who have been operating at a loss in 
recent months will have to do an ex- 
cellent job of accounting in order to 
obtain any concessions from the gov- 
ernment. This has virtually been an- 
nounced. 

The procedure will probably be sim- 
ilar to that during the days of OPA 
in World War II. The industry will 
have to present exact facts and fig- 
ures justifying any increases it asks 
for. Unfortunately entirely too few 
flour distributors have this informa- 
tion_available. Whether or not their 
bookkeeping systems will enable them 
to compile it remains to be seen. 

Regardless of that situation, cer- 
tainly every flour distributor in the 
country should immediately examine 
his accounting system carefully and 
be certain that it can provide all 
the answers to questions he may be 
asked in the event that the industry 
is compelled to request higher mar- 
gins or markups. That is only good 
business, and it should have been 
done sooner. 

CAUSE FOR THOUGHT—For some 
time a number of flour distributors 
have expressed their opinions rather 
frankly to us about the brokerage 
fees for selling flour. There is prac- 
tically a unanimous dissatisfaction in 
the industry over this problem. They 





Macaroni Manufacturers 
Schedule 1951 Promotion 


MIAMI BEACH—National Maca- 


roni Week has been scheduled for 
Oct. 18-27. This was announced at the 
annual winter meeting of the Nation- 
al Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at 
the Hotel Flamingo in Miami Beach 
Jan. 23-25. 

In making the announcement of 
this year’s dates for the industry-wide 
promotion, Robert M. Green, secre- 
tary of the association, invited the 
entire food industry to take advan- 
tage of the merchandising opportuni- 
ties which will be created by Maca- 
roni Week. 

Mr. Green pointed out that many 
manufacturers of related food items 
benefited from the macaroni indus- 
try’s promotional ‘‘week” in 1950 by 
tying in their own products with 
macaroni, spaghetti or egg noodles. 

For Macaroni Week, 1951. the 
macaroni industry is planning a large 
volume of advertising, merchandising 
and publicity during the 10-day pe- 
riod of the promotion, Mr. Green 
said. He said that special efforts will 
be made this year to increase the 
participation of food retailers in the 
event. 

“Individual macaroni manufactur- 
ers will spend more time this year 
encouraging the grocer to take full 
advantage of the selling forces gen- 
erated by Macaroni Week,” Mr. 
Green explained. “Because the maca- 
roni products seldom, if ever, are eat- 
en alone, the smart grocer can boost 
his sales of other food items by 
pushing macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles.” 

In urging other segments of the 


food industry to cooperate with the 
Macaroni Week promotion, Mr. 
Green pointed out that surveys show 
that 76% of all macaroni products 
buyers also purchase related food 
items. 

“Other food manufacturers and 
food processors can boost the sales 
of their products by tying in their 
own advertising and merchandising 
plans with Macaroni Week,” he said. 
“By helping to draw attention to the 
macaroni products, they can increase 
consumer demand for their own 
items.” 

Food products which most fre- 
quently are purchased with macaroni, 
spaghetti or egg noodles include to- 
matoes, cheese, evaporated milk, fish, 
meats, soups and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Establishment of the Macaroni 
Week dates for 1951 was the high- 
light of the macaroni manufacturers’ 
winter meeting, which was devoted 
chiefly to round table discussions of 
the various marketing problems 
which face the industry. 

C. F. Mueller, president of the as- 
sociation, opened the meeting with 
the prediction that Americans would 
eat more than one billion pounds of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
in 1951 if the upward trend in maca- 
roni consumption continues. 

Mr. Mueller pointed out that 
American consumption of macaroni 
products has increased 28% since 
1939, and he told the manufacturers 
that it was up to them to take full 
advantage of the growing popularity 
of macaroni products. 


point out that there has been prac- 
tically no change in these fees for 
years, whereas the cost of doing busi- 
ness has risen steadily. 

In their discussions they say that 
such things as telephone and tele- 
graph charges, rent, traveling ex- 
penses and practically every other 
cost factor in their businesses have 
advanced. But, they add, they have 
not been able to obtain a_ higher 
commission for their work. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal 

of truth in these claims. Just what 
can be done is difficult to determine, 
but we might offer one suggestion. 
The National Association of Flour 
Distributors will hold its next annual 
convention in Chicago virtually at 
the same time that the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will meet there. 
Perhaps an exchange of opinion be- 
tween the proper authorities from 
both groups might develop a satisfac- 
tory solution. 
ANOTHER PROBLEM—One of the 
most serious problems confronting 
the flour distributing industry—and 
this also affects millers—is the num- 
ber of experienced men who are leav- 
ing it. This applies both to direct mill 
salesmen and jobbers and brokers 
Furthermore, many of these men have 
been in the business for years and 
normally would be expected to re- 
main in it for the balance of their 
business careers. 

Such, however, is not proving to be 
the case. Independent mills, and even 
some of the larger organizations, are 
finding it increasingly difficult to se- 
cure adequate representation 
throughout the country. We know of 
one important market which, a few 
years ago, had a dozen active brokers 
operating in it. Today only four are 
left. 

What makes this situation difficult 
to understand is that flour is a basic 
food, the distribution of which should 
provide excellent business opportuni- 
ties for many people. The obvious 
answer must be that the income is 
insufficient to keep a number of men 
interested in the business. If that is 
the case, steps should be taken to 
change this situation, both from the 
standpoint of millers and distributors. 


ADVERTISING—Frequently we hear 
comment that one reason why the 
chain grocery stores seem to sell at 
lower prices than their independent 
competitors is that they push their 
own “unadvertised” brands, thereby 
eliminating advertising costs. This is 
one of the old arguments between 
private and manufacturers’ brands. 

An analysis of this situation, how- 
ever, shows this assumption to be 
largely in error. For instance, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
spends a great deal of money in ad- 
vertising. Other chain stores follow 
the same pattern. Regardless of the 
copy used in these advertisements, 
they are in advertising expenditure, 
the same as that made by a manufac- 
turer in behalf of his own brands. 

As every family flour jobber who 
sells under private brands knows, he 
must do some advertising if he is 
to obtain good public acceptance of 
his brands. 











HIC JACET SILAS GUMPERT, ET 
AL.—Stopping at a wayside filling 
station to refuel, on a recent trip 
through Virginia, we asked the name 
of a little village nestling in the 
shadows of Virginia's Blue Ridge 
Mountains about 100 or so yards fur- 
ther on. 

“Oh, that’s Gadsden,” said the at- 
tendant, pointing with the stem of 
an ancient and well-smoked pipe. 
“Used to be quite a little village, but 
for one reason and another, most of 
the people moved away. Nothin’ there 
now but a store and the ruins of an 
old gristmill.” 

Naturally the latter remark sound- 
ed interesting enough to make us 
stop and institute some inquiries. At 
first, the old storekeeper was not 
very communicative, and if it had not 
been for a little incident that had 
happened a few miles back we prob- 
ably would have heard nothing more 
about it. We had picked up a little 
dog that had been sideswiped by a 
car but beyond a severe shaking up 
had been unhurt. Fortunately the dog 
happened to be the pet of the store- 
keeper's family and when we brought 
him in there was much gratitude. 
Then the old fellow said: 

“If you're interested, I'll take you 
out and show you where the mill used 
to be. Mother can take care of the 
store while I’m away.” 

In an expectant mood, we followed 
him out to the rear of the store, but 
to our surprise, beyond the outlines 
of the foundation traced through a 
growth of grass and weeds and a 
couple of old millstones lying in one 
corner of the field, there was no sign 
of a mill. 

“That's all that’s left of it,” said 
the man in response to our look of 
inquiry. Then, speaking slowly, as 
though wrestling with his thoughts, 
he continued: 

“The mill was built by my great- 
grandfather in 1768. Many a wagon- 
load of meal went out of it to feed 
the Continental Army. Then when 
grain deliveries grew scarce, great- 
granddad went with the rest of his 
friends to join the army and fight for 
our independence. Some years later 
he was crushed to death by a mill- 
stone. He's buried somewhere near 
those stones you see lying over there. 
My grandfather ran the mill till the 
War Between the States began. When 
that was over he started it up 
again. Then, somehow, it got rumored 
that he had made a lot of money, and 
when the carpetbaggers came along 
and tried to make him tell where his 
money was, and he refused to do so, 
they slit the bottom of a sack of meal, 
put it over his head and hung him 
to a rafter.” 

“What a_ hideous 
man!” 

‘Tt was,” he nodded. “Though it 
was what you could expect of them. 
He was dead when they cut him down. 
If you look over in the woodpatch, 


way to kill a 
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you'll probably find the marker where 
he was buried. Father was drowned 
in the millstream and they never did 
find his body. No one operated the 
mill after that, and it just naturally 
rotted away.’”—Ivah Moyer Thomas. 


Argentina’s Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Senor Emery, addressing the 
closing session of the Fourth Inter- 
national American Agricultural Con- 
gress, declared, in the name of Presi- 
dent Peron, that Argentina had de- 
cided to join the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
According to the Times of Argentina, 
the minister spoke at great length on 
Argentina’s agricultural policy and 
mentioned inter-American solidarity 
and international cooperation as the 
motives behind the decision. Nothing, 
however, was said of the prospect, if 
any, of Argentina’s joining the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 


Jaspar Danckaerts visited the mills 
of Madame Van Rensselaer in 1679 
and left the following account of 
them and other mills near Albany in 
his journal: “We went to look at sev- 
eral of her mills at work, which she 
had there on an ever-running stream, 
grist-mills, saw-mills, and others. 
One of the grist-mills can grind 120 
schepels of meal in 24 hours, that is, 
5 an hour. Returning to the house, 
we politely took our leave. Her resi- 
dence is about a quarter of an hour 
from Albany up the river. 

“This day we went to visit still 
other farms and milling establish- 
ments on the other side of the river, 
where there was a waterfall, but not 
large, sufficient to keep about three 
mills going.” 

The first mills on the Brandywine 
River in Delaware were two small 
ones which were built on the south 


side as early as 1729. The first large 
mill for the time, there, was con- 
structed by Oliver Canby in 1742. At 
his death, in 1755, it passed into the 
hands of Thomas Shipley, who built 
a still larger one there in 1762. In the 
latter year a long raceway was built 
on the north side of the Brandywine 
by Joseph Tatnall and his son-in-law, 
Thomas Lea. Thus began a great mill 
development along the river there, 
and in 1764 there were four impor- 
tant mills in operation on each side 
of the stream. These were the largest 
mills of the time, and probably the 
best known of the prerevolutionary 
period. During the Revolution, when 
the British started to invade Phila- 
delphia, Washington, who was him- 
self a millowner and appreciated their 
value, ordered the Brandywine mills 
to be dismantled to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, the millstones and the iron- 
work were carried miles away and 
hidden, but the mills were again put 
into operation at the close of the 
war, and were famous far into the 
nineteenth century. 


TESTIMONIAL FOR TV—Tele- 
vision has provided another big boost 
for American sports as a spectator, 
rather than a participation event. 
More and more, as time goes on and 
coaxial cables blossom all over the 
land, the “major” sports events get 
wider and wider coverage and atten- 
tion, the home town and sand lot 
sports get shunted further and fur- 
ther into the background. The day 
when we and our kids formed teams 
just for the fun of it is rapidly dis- 
appearing—we'’re too busy watching 
the thoroughbred sports pros per- 
form before millions to be bothered 
trying to get into the act ourselves.— 
Advertising Age. 





“Well, sir 


,’ said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


Mills, “I might as well admit thet times hev changed, an’ I 

ain’t changed much along with ’em. 

- This here now Aunty Biotic—dog- 

d & gone ef’n I can make any sense to 

<n it. But maybe hens can. I ben 

throwin’ a few screenings to ’em 

off’n on for nigh on to half a cen- 

tury <n’ Ma Fetchit’s never roasted 

one of them birds yet that wasn’t 

big enough or sweet enough for my 

appetite—plus dumplin’s made with 

#~ Fetchit’s Pride flour. Still and all, 

* I wouldn’t be a dang bit surprised 

ef’n even some of the most sensible of these old biddies 

cluckin’ at the mill door right now would start picketin’ me 

for not feedin’ em orry-oh-my-cin. That’s the way things 
are goin’ in this tarnation world.” 
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Today’s Dollar 


The general index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, covering 28 com- 
modities in the spot primary markets 
of the U.S., as of Dec. 22, 1950, stood 
at 364.1. This means that on that date, 
it took $3.64 to buy the same amount 
of goods that $1 would have bought 
in August, 1939, the date on which 
the comparison is based. Thus infla- 
tion caused the actual purchasing 
power of the dollar to drop to 27.46¢ 
in December, 1950, as compared with 
August, 1939. Since December, 1950, 
a further rise in spot commodity 
prices has reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar to a new low of 
almost exactly 27¢ flat—Paul W. 
Shafer, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Michigan. 


Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overlooked by the American 
colonists in establishing mills in the 
interior are exemplified in the erec- 
tion of one by Nathan Simonds at 
Concord in 1729. The crank for the 
mill was brought, upon a horse, over 
the trails from Haverhill, but broke 
from a flaw soon after beginning op- 
eration. There was no blacksmith 
nearer than Haverhill, and the set- 
tlers hardly knew how to repair the 
break. Finally, however, they gath- 
ered a quantity of pitch knots, im- 
provised a forge, and fastening the 
parts of the crank together with 
beetle rings and wedges, after a good 
deal of difficulty managed to weld the 
pieces into a whole. Thus repaired, 
it may be added, the crank endured 
for many years of hard service. 

e®ee 
SONG OF FAITH 

You wonder whether life shall be 

forever? 

Go thrust your hand into a sack 

of wheat, 

And you will touch eternity and 

never 

Again feel doubt that man who 

plants the sweet 

Brown kernel in the friendly dark 

of earth 

And sees it grow to miracle of 

grain 

Shall some day find within himself 

rebirth 

More splendid than the harvest on 

a plain. 

And after you have felt the ker- 

nels lying 

Against your hand, 

you will know 

A deep unconquerable faith that 

dying 

Is but a sunny hour when you will 

go 

In peace as quiet as the summer 

sod 

To vigils with infinity and God. 

Grace V. Watkins. 


then always 
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STOP-AND-GO INFLATION 


N its “Statement of Considerations for the 

General Price Ceiling Regulation” the Econom- 
ic Stabilization Agency spoke of “the dire need 
of the moment,” which was “to stop the on-rush- 
ing price advance in its tracks.” It is doubtful if 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. DiSalle really believed 
that they were doing that by the general price 
and wage freeze order. Immediately, at any rate, 
they began to ease up on the brakes and let 
demon inflation take another step or two. 

A little further along in the statement it was 
made elaborately clear that ESA thinking doesn’t 
really contemplate stopping inflation dead in its 
teacks by means of the over-simplified device of 
merely putting up a price stop-sign. Other more 
powerful and more basic road blocks must be 
invoked—the more drastic and probably less popu- 
lar devices of taxation, credit control and arbitrary 
regulation of production and distribution. The 
text is well worth quoting on this point: 

“The fact that prices have been frozen should 
not be interpreted as ending the danger of infla- 
tion. This would be to confuse controlling the 
symptoms of a disease with its cure. The effect 
of price control is not to eliminate inflation but 
to ‘suppress’ it. Inflation comes about as a result 
of a gap between the available supply of goods 
and the amounts which consumers, business firms 
and governments would like to buy and can pay 
for. Price control does not eliminate this gap 
although it will remove a major factor causing 
the gap to widen by halting the price-wage spiral. 
It is the job of other measures to narrow this 
gap and thus to reduce the degree of inflationary 
pressure. Major reliance must be placed upon 
vigorous taxation and strong credit policy. To the 
extent that we succeed in reducing the inflation- 
ary pressure by these means we make the task 
of price control that much easier and reduce the 
dislocations that even a ‘suppressed’ inflation in- 
evitably engenders. 

“Price control not only must be backed by 
strong fiscal and credit measures but it is equally 
important that it be integrated with a vigorous 
use of production and distribution controls. It 
must be clearly understood that even if price 
control does a perfect job in holding the prices 
of individual commodities, it is powerless to 
ensure that the essential commodities will be 
produced in the right quantities. With the imposi- 
tion of price controls to halt the inflationary 
spiral, we shall be freezing a price structure 
geared to relatively normal patterns of output. 
Such a price structure cannot be expected to 
bring about the pattern of output appropriate to 
an advanced defense economy. Nor can price 
controls alone be generally administered to 
achieve these necessary changes in output. When 
we refuse to allow goods to be distributed among 
buyers through the wild scramble of competitive 
bidding in inflationary markets we must substi- 
tute orderly means to determine whose wants 
shall be met and in what amount.” 

This outline of philosophy concludes with the 
statement that “a growing system of production 
and distribution controls” has been designed to 
assure that defense needs shall be met and that 
there shall be a fair division of all that is left. 
These devices obviously will include the so-called 
incentive prices and wages that will soon make 
the general freeze arctic in some spots but a 
very late spring thaw in others. 

The indirect controls have been much in the 
minds and upon the lips of our economists. Just 
before the freeze order went into effect Harry 
Bullis of General Mills, Inc., for example, was 
saying: 

“When price and wage controls are imposed 
let’s see that this time they are flexible. Flexi- 
bility and adaptability must be introduced into 
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ceilings. These direct controls should preserve 
enough leeway to permit inducements where need- 
ed to support production lags. There can be no 
rigid strait-jacket to contain an economy as com- 
plex as the one we have in our land. Direct 
controls at best must allow for administrative 
judgment that will get the job done in the 
best way in the shortest possible time. 

“Perhaps in a total all-out war price controls 
might work, but in this ‘butter and guns’ econo- 
my if we are to have a long-pull, enduring pro- 
gram we must depend on a tough fiscal and credit 
policy. Our strategy must be to curb inflation at 
the source. This we can achieve, to a large extent, 
with indirect controls, properly and vigorously ad- 
ministered. These controls include, besides taxa- 
tion, federal debt management, interest rates, 
monetary and credit policies and the control of 
consumer credit and residential mortgage credit. 
We must curb private credit expansion in order 
to have individuals save more of their income and 
thus reduce market pressures.” 

The logic of all this is, of course, inescapable. 
The chief trouble with such a vast design, so far 
as the attitude of the public is concerned, is that 
it is repugnant because it is virtually complete 
economic regimentation. It is more than economic 
regimentation, for if effectively developed and 
applied it would be a regimentation of our whole 
manner of life reaching dangerously close to 
Socialism—which is next door to the thing 
against which we are engaged in mortal struggle. 
Price controls are more palatable because they 
seem to take us only a few steps toward that 
totalitarianism which as a free people we must 
abhor. They entice us with the thought that we 
can always at will retrace those steps. Unhappily 
we have not always retraced them in the past, 
and there is likely to be a much longer road 
back at the end of the present emergency. 

ees 

USE OF MORE MILK IN BREAD 

EARS of the dairy interests and dry milk 

producers that enrichment of bread might 
have the undesired and undesirable effect of bring- 
ing about the use of less milk in bread have not 
materialized. Surveys indicate that the amount 
of milk solids going into the baker’s bread today 
is about the same as in 1939, when peak usage 
had been reached following many years of pro- 
motion in which bakers enthusiastically par- 
ticipated. 

A few months ago there was an ill-advised and 
ill-founded report of government origin—a release 
dated Sept. 21, 1950, by the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture 

quoting Dr. L. V. Rogers of the department's 
Bureau of Dairy Industry to the effect that “esti- 
mates indicate that commercial bakers now use 
an average of approximately 142% of milk solids 
in white bread.” The American Institute of Bak- 
ing was quick to challenge this estimate and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, 
acknowledged basic errors in the department's 
computations and agreed to the suggestion that a 
more reliable estimate ought to be made. 

Although the Department of Agriculture has 
not offered a second guess, the committee on ce- 
reals of the Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council, reports in a review of flour 
and bread enrichment for the years 1949 and 1950 
upon two surveys which put the use of milk in 
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better light. One of these was conducted in 1948 
by Hugh L. Cook and Harlow Halvorson of the 
University of Wisconsin under the joint auspices 
of the university and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Based on replies to a questionnaire 
from 540 bakers throughout the U.S., the use of 
milk solids in pan breads was found to average 
4.1 lb. in each 100 Ib. flour. Approximate confirma- 
tion is supplied by Crespo Silvia and W. B. Brad- 
ley who in 1948 and 1949 analyzed 258 samples 
of bread purchased on the open market in 26 
states and in the District of Columbia and found 
that milk solids averaged 3.8 lb. in each 100 Ib. 
flour. 

The Food and Nutrition Board is not content 
with even the large present use of milk in bread 
but is seeking ways to foster the production and 
sale of bread with greater milk content. It sees 
a better relationship between bakers and dry 
milk producers now that “the ghost of the sup- 
posed conflict of enrichment with the use of milk 
has been laid by evidence that there has been 
no decrease in the use of milk by bakers.” This, 
says a committee spokesman, augurs well for in- 
creased use of milk solids in the future. 

eee 

There is need for understanding of the essen- 
tial voluntary character of our free market econ- 
omy. It is the ultimate consumer in the market 
place, who by his purchasing, governs what is 
produced and the means by which it is produced. 
The possibility of self-gain for the worker and 
increased profits for capital stimulates both to 
improve their services and their products. The 
march of science and new technology, under the 
free market, results in an ever-greater output per 
manhour and a higher standard of living.—Harry 


A. Bullis, chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc. 


eee 
MORE YEARS OF WORKING TIME 


NE of the most far-reaching social changes 

of this century is the extraordinary increase 
in expectation of life. The average boy born in 
1900 could look forward to about 48 years on 
earth; his counterpart today can look forward to 
about 65. If the trend continues life expectancy 
by 1960 probably will be two whole decades great- 
er than it was at the beginning of the century. 

Next to the life span, the factor of greatest 
importance to the wage earner or self-employed 
man is the use he makes of the added years. In 
this respect there have also been major changes 
in the past 50 years. Increased life expectancy in 
itself has served to add many years of working 
life, but at both ends of the age scale there have 
been social and economic influences tending to 
limit this extension. 

Legal restrictions on employment of young 
people in many industrial occupations and the 
trend toward a longer period of education have 
caused youths to delay their first full-time entry 
into the job market, and at the same time fhe 
establishment of a public social-security system, 
the extensive development of private pension plans 
and the decline in job opportunities for older peo- 
ple, especially in self-employment, have reduced 
the age at which workers leave the labor force. 
These limiting factors, however, have by no means 
offset the greater life expectancy. The gap between 
working-life and total life expectancy continues 
to widen. 

Reducing the matter to its simplest terms we 
have more years for work and less work to do. 
In anything but a static economy this is an 
intolerable inconsistency. It is a waste of re- 
sources as sinful as plowing up every third row 
of cotton or using price-supported potatoes for 
fertilizer. It is as indefensible morally as it is 
materially. No society can grow stronger or rest 
its chance for survival on the principle of the 
drone. 
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No. 18—Directory 
of Mill Executives 


The Millers National Federation 
has published its new edition of the 
“Directory of Mill Executives.” In ad- 
dition to supplying the members of 
the MNF with the publication, the 
federation has announced that addi- 
tional copies will be supplied to non- 
members when requested, at $2 per 
copy. 

The directory has been published 
by the Millers National Federation 
each alternate year since 1936. 


No. 2169—Packaging 
Guide Booklet 


“Multiwall Packaging Guide,” a 
20-page booklet describing ways to 
use multiwall paper bags efficiently 
and economically, is being distributed 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

The booklet deals with the storage 
of empty bags; filling, closing and 
handling of filled bags; palletizing, 
and other topics. 

A growing paper shortage makes 
publication of the volume timely, the 
firm stated. 


No. 2126—New Grain 
Fumigant 


“Tetrakil,”” a new grain fumigant 
for farm use, has been developed by 
the Douglas Chemical and Supply Co. 
The new product is the farm storage 
companion to “Tetrafume,” an indus- 
trial grain fumigant used for over 
37 years by the milling industry. 

The new fumigant kills all forms of 
insects, both hard and soft shell, and 
also helps protect against overheat- 
ing, moisture damage and ground 
odors, according to the manufacturer. 
It can’t burn or explode. It is safe to 
spray directly on foodstuffs and will 
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not leave telltale odors, 
stains, the manufacturer 
Harmless to humans and 
when used as directed. 

The new fumigant will be available 
through grain elevators and feed 
dealers. 


No. 2174—Grain 
Bin Folder 


A 12-page folder which describes 
grain storage bins has been released 
by the Neff & Fry Co. The publica- 
tion includes capacity data tables, 
along with pictures of the bins. 

A feature of the bins, says the 
firm, is the diagonal-ended stave, 
which is formed under 140 tons hy- 


taste or 
reports. 
livestock 


draulic pressure to give the bins 
density and high crushing strength. 

Hoops of galvanized steel rods are 
drawn around the walls for reinforce- 
ment. Waterproofing is accomplished 
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by buttering the edges of the staves 
with a mastic substance and by coat- 
ing the walls with an approved wa- 
terproofing agent. 

The folder names 86 flowable bulk 
materials, which can be handled by 
the bins. The structures also can be 
used as cooling towers, dryer hous- 
ings, dust bins, mixing tanks, smoke 
stacks and well houses, according to 
the company. 


No. 2179—Grain 
Blower 


The Air Force grain blower, a unit 
that dries, cleans and moves grain, 
now is available through the Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 


According to the company, the 


blower carries all types of small 
grain, seeds, malt, rice, peas, beans, 
flax and corn as far as 250 feet or 
more, and it will handle up to 1,000 
bu. an hour through a spout. 

Grains are introduced ahead of the 
fan into air pressure by a positive 
feeding device. This provides the 
pressure to move the grain in any 
desired direction, around corners, at 
any angle or on any level, the com- 
pany reports. The blower is 30 in. 
high and 8 ft. long. 


No. 2151—Broechure 
on Sacks 


The Kraft Bag Corp., manufacturer 
of heavy-duty, multi-wall paper ship- 
ping sacks, has recently issued a col- 
orful brochure entitled “Dependable.” 
The brochure draws a parallel to the 
sun and stars for the company’s de- 
pendability as a source and as a serv- 
ice and illustrates the various types 
of shipping sacks the company makes 
in its two completely integrated plants 
in Georgia and Vermont. 


No. 43— 
Bin Device 


A new solution to the problem of 
feeding flour and other materials 
through bins and hoppers is provided 
by the PneuBin, a pneumatic device 
manufactured by the Gerotor May 
Corp. 

Pulsating PneuBin panels, installed 
on the inside walls of bins or hoppers, 
keep materials moving by positive 
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displacement, thus preventing arch- 
ing, funneling and tunneling, it is 
claimed. Flexible covers for the panels 
are made of reinforced, highly abra- 
sion-resistant Goodrich Armorite rub- 
ber. Air flow to and from the col- 
lapsible panels is automatically regu- 
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lated by the PneuBin “Pulsatrol” 
unit, permitting selection of a wide 
range of pulsation frequency, force 
and amplitude. Special features 
claimed for the device include direct 
action on bin contents rather than 
on the bin, positive extrusions, easy 
installation, quiet vibrationless op- 
eration, maximum safety and econ- 
omy. The device is said to be applic- 
able to all types of bins and hoppers 


No. 2159—Paper 
Drum Covers 


Barrel and drum covers made of 
neoprene-impregnated paper have 
been introduced by the Chase Bag Co. 
The use of these covers, where bar- 
rels and drums are used to handle 
material in process, has proved to be 
an efficient and economical means of 
guarding the contents against rain or 
unwanted particles, the company 
claims. 

The cover works like a housewife’s 
refrigerator bowl cover. It has a 
round top, the diameter size of the 
barrel, to which is stitched a short 
skirt hemmed with an elactic band 
around the bottom edge. When slipped 
over the top of a barrel or drum, the 
elastic holds it firmly in place 

At present the paper covers are 
made in only one style to fit a 
standard 55-gal. drum or barrel. They 
are single ply, 2 ft. in diameter with 
4-in. skirts. 


No. 2155—Handy 
Elevator 


The Cardinal “Junior” elevator has 
been added to the grain handling line 
of the Seedburo Equipment Co. 

A feature making the “Cardinal 
All-Purpose” elevator a versatile unit 
is the new type of motor mount. The 
elevators now come with assemblies 
for both overhead and underslung 
mounting. The motor can be switched 
readily from one position to the 
other without detaching it from the 
base. 

The elevator is made of rustproof 
aluminum alloy, and is available in 
lengths of 12, 16 and 20 ft. Four-foot 
intermediate sections can be supplied. 
The elevator is easily handled, since 
the 16-ft. model weighs only a little 
over 100 lb 


To meet a number of handling sit- 
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uations, the elevator is equipped with 
a hook for attaching to the side or 
end of a truck when unloading. A 
bail is provided at the delivery end 
of the trough for raising the elevator 
with a rope and holding it in any 
desired position. An exclusive feature 
is the grooved sprocket and cutter 
blade which prevent feed and litter 
from sticking to the driving sprocket. 
Corded rubber flights make the unit 
quiet during operation and reduce 
wear. 


No. 2160—Portable 
Pneumatie Conveyor 


CHICAGO — The Brady Conveyor 
Corp., Chicago, has introduced its 
portable pneumatic conveyor to han- 
die grain and other bulk material. 
Compactness and light weight are 


features claimed by the manufactur- 
er. Air is supplied by a 600 c.f.m. 
positive displacement blower which 
is driven through a V-belt by a 15 
h.p., 1,000 r.p.m. electric motor. The 
driven shaft of the blower is coupled 
directly to a Cone-Drive speed reduc- 
er. A 4-in. flexible hose delivers the 
material to storage tanks at a rate 
of 11,000 Ib. (about 180 bu.) an hour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


N.W. FEED MEN HEAR 
TALK ON ALFALFA MEAL 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe alfalfa de- 
hydrating industry is always search- 
ing for better ways to turn out a 
better product, Lloyd Larson, Chica- 
go, secretary of the American Dehy- 
drators Assn., told members of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at a dinner meeting Jan. 29 at Hotel 
Radisson. 

Mr. Larson described the process- 
ing of alfalfa into meal and cited the 
nutritional values of the feed ingre- 
dient. Portions of his talk were illus- 
trated with colored slide projections. 
The industry, he said, now is made up 
of 5,000 units operated by 150 firms 
with a total capacity of 1 million tons. 

Minnesota dehydrators, the speaker 
said, were the first to get behind the 
ADA's research program aimed at 
further improvement of the product. 
Several Minnesota representatives of 
the ADA attended the feed meeting. 


L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., outlined 
plans for boosting the attendance at 
the next nutrition short course at 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. Pat- 
ten heads a newly-formed committee 
chosen to work with the university in 
promoting the skort course. 
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ability of this famous brand. 
SUNNY KANSAS shows the 
consistency of good baking in 
every sack. The extra-fine quality 
of wheat selected for SUNNY 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—-In the House of Com- 
mons, Ottawa, on Feb. 6 two opposi- 
tion members demanded a substan- 
tial settlement for prairie farmers 
on the five-year wheat pool. Arthur 
Ross, Progressive Conservative mem- 
ber from Souris, Man., estimated the 
farmers’ loss at 50¢ bu., and urged 
that a settlement for half that 
amount was warranted. 

The other, Robert Fair, Social 
Credit member of Battle River, Alta., 
complained that while all other prices 
were rising the western farmers had 
to take a lower price for wheat. He 
claimed farmers’ losses on the period 
covered by the British wheat contract 
ran to $600 million. 

C. D. Howe, minister of trade, 
has said that a final payment on the 
pool which covered the five crop 
years ended July 31 last will be made 
shortly, but has not indicated the 
amount. It is understood the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has a surplus re- 
sulting from wheat sales amounting 
to about 5¢ bu. available for distribu- 
tion, but western farmers are asking 
a substantially higher settlement on 
the ground that the world price of 
wheat during the period was higher 
than the price obtained under the 
5-year contract with Britain. 





By A. H. Bailey 


CANADIAN STORAGE 
CAPACITY LISTED 


Total licensed grain storage capac- 
ity in Canada Dec. 1, 1950, amounted 
to 506.2 million bushels, of which 
435 million was in elevators proper 
and permanent annexes and 71.2 mil- 
lion in temporary annexes. 

On the same date unlicensed stor- 
age capacity was 14 million bushels, 
making a combined total of 520.2 mil- 
lion bushels of licensed and unlic- 
ensed storage. On a regional basis, 
83.7% of the total licensed storage 
capacity was located in the western 
division and 16.3% in the eastern 
division. 

A summary of licensed and unli- 
censed elevators in Canada, compiled 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, indicates that all but 131 of the 
total of 5,598 elevators are public 
country elevators. Mill, semi-public 
terminal and eastern elevators make 
up the bulk of the remainder. 
FREIGHT RATE HIKES 
ON GRAIN ANNOUNCED 

Freight rate increases of as much 
as 342¢ bu. on grain carried on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River have been announced. 


The new maximum rates, with old 
figures in parentheses, are: Lake- 
head to Georgian Bay ports, Gode- 
rich, Sarnia and Walkerville, wheat 
and rye 5%¢ bu. (4%); Lakehead 
to Port Colborne, 742 (6); to Pres- 
cott 9 (7%); to Montreal, Sorel, 
Three Rivers and Quebec City direct, 
16 (1242); if transferred at interme- 
diate points 16 (13). 

Corresponding increases were an- 
nounced for barley and oats. The 
new rates were effective Feb. 6. The 
board stipulated that the new rates 
will be increased by 2¢ bu. for grain 
loaded during December, 1951, to cov- 
er increased insurance costs at the 
tail-end of the navigation season. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS TO 
CUBA HIT RECORD 


Canada’s exports to Cuba rose to a 
new record level during the first nine 
months of 1950, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Sales 
to Cuba at the end of October to- 
taled $15.1 million, compared with 
$11.3 million for the same period of 
previous year and $14.4 million for 
the whole of 1949, the previous rec- 
ord year. Flour is one of Canada's 
principal exports to Cuba. 





Lakehead Tied Up 
by Damp Grain, 
Short Car Supply 


TORONTO Instructions have 
been issued by the Canadian Wheat 
Board that only damp grain is to be 
shipped to the terminals at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

It is feared that much of this grain 
may go out of condition if it is not 
dried before spring. The drying facil- 
ities at the lakehead which have a 
capacity of 200,000 bu. daily on the 
basis of 75% damp grain and 25% 
tough grain are being operated 24 
hours a day. More than 3,500 cars of 
grain are reported to be standing on 
the tracks at the lakehead waiting to 
be unloaded. 

This tie-up of cars at the lakehead 
together with the holdup of Canadian 
boxcars in the U.S. due to the rail- 
way strike, helped to cause an acute 
shortage. Usually Canadian cars on 
American roads are balanced by a 
roughly equal number of U.S. cars on 
Canadian lines. But for some time 
now U.S. roads have been slow to re- 
turn Canadian cars even though they 
pay a charge for each day the cars 
are kept on their lines. At the end 
of January this deficit was estimated 
at over 15,000 cars. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS FALL 

WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian coarse grains and flaxseed, 
according to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ statistics, during Decem- 
ber were, with the exception of rye, 
down from the heavy November 
clearances. The December figures, 
with November figures in brackets, 
follow: oats, 1,900,000 (2,500,000); 
barley, 900,000 (7,300,000); rye, 1,- 
100,000 (100,000), and flaxseed, 100,- 
000 (600,000). Accumulative clear- 
ances of barley and flaxseed for De- 


cember, compare favorably with the 
1949-50 levels, while the five-month 
totals (August-December) for oats 
and rye, fall considerably below the 
movement for the same period of 
1949, as revealed by the following 
comparative figures: oats, 7 million 
(10,700,000); barley, 8,400,000 (8,200,- 
000); rye, 2,900,000 (8,200,000), and 
flaxseed 2,800,000 (2,400,000). 
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EXPORT CLEARANCES 
IN DECEMBER DECLINE 

WINNIPEG—Sharply reduced ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
of 10,200,000 bu. for December rep- 
resented a 7,600,000 bu. decline from 
the November total, and a 400,000 
bu. drop below exports for the same 
month a year ago, according to fig- 
ures released by the Statistics Branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 

Average December shipments for 
the past 10 years are shown at 12,- 
400,000 bu. with peak exports for the 
month, 21,700,000 bu., established in 
1945. Accumulative clearances for 
the current crop year, Aug. 1 to 
December 31, inclusive, of 68,300,000 
bu. are 17,600,000 bu. short of the 
1949-50 comparative total. 

Canadian wheat flour exports dur- 
ing December, of 3,960,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat, were 800,000 bu. be- 
low the November level, and, al- 
though comparable with shipments 
during the same month last year, 
were short of the December average 
of the past 10 years, of 4,100,000 bu. 
The December high point of 5,600,000 
bu. flour was registered in 1944. 

The largest total of the wheat ex- 
ports for December, went to the U.K.., 
with the figure slightly above 4 mil- 
lion bushels. India took 1,172,000 
bu.; Belgium, 1,340,000 bu., and the 
U.S., for grinding in bond and do- 
mestic use, 2,148,000 bu. The remain- 
der of the December total went to 
12 other destinations. 

The U.K. was also the best buver 
of flour during the month. 


Canadian Flour 
Production in 
1950 5% Over 1949 


WINNIPEG—Canadian production 
of wheat flour in the calendar year 
1950 amounted to 21,019,574 bbl., an 
increase of 5% over the preceding 
year’s total of 19,971,464 bbl. 

Output of wheat flour in December 
amounted to 1,974,903 bbl. as against 
1,654,400 in December, 1949. Produc- 
tion for the first five months of the 
current crop year totaled 9,760,613 
bbl. compared with 9,032,064 in the 
same period of 1949-50. 

Wheat flour exports in 1950 in- 
creased to 10,095,000 bbl. from 9,- 
698,000 in 1949, a rise of 4%, while in 
December exports totaled 880,014 
bbl. against 843,990 a year earlier. 
Total exports for the five months of 
the crop year to the end of Decem- 
ber aggregated 3,874,976 bbl., while 
in 1949-50 the amount was 4,248,189 
bbl. 

In the five months covered this 
crop year, December was the third 
highest in millfeed output, with 70,- 
992 tons shown against 56,322 tons 
for December, 1949. Millfeed exports 
during December amounted to 322,- 
893 cwt. Of this amount 314,436 cwt. 
went to the U.S. 

Mills reporting December opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 
97,159 bbl., and over a 25-day work- 
ing period in the month 81.3% of this 
was effective. 
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3 MILLION BUSHELS 
EXPORT WHEAT SOLD 
WINNIPEG — During the past 
week, more than 3 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat and flour were re- 
ported worked for export. Wheat ac- 
counted for more than one half of 
this amount, with a total of 1,830,000 
bu. going to the following destina- 
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tions: IWA sales to the U.K., 642,000; 
South Africa, 726,000; Ireland, 149,- 
000; Belgium 96,000. Belgium was 
the main buyer for the 217,000 bu. of 
Class 2 wheat, and took 211,000 bu. 
The remainder was a small parcel 
for the U.S. 

Hong Kong, Singapore and Tangier 
were the only countries reported 
taking Class 2 flour, with 84,000 bu. 
earmarked for these destinations. 
IWA flour worked for export amount- 
ed to 1,166,000 bu. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT BOARD LISTS PRICES 
TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 

Board has advised mills that the av- 
erage prices of Class 1 (domestic) 
and Class 2 (export) wheat for Janu- 
ary, 1951, are $1.89% bu. and $2.011%% 
bu., respectively, both basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. On the basis 
of these prices, the average of Class 
2 wheat over Class 1 wheat for Janu- 
ary is 12%c. bu. 
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EXPORTERS WORRIED BY 
LACK OF SHIPPING SPACE 


VANCOUVER—Shortage of ocean 
space continued to worry Canadian 
flour exporters here during the week. 
There were also some worries that 
the record freight charges might en- 
able Australian suppliers to underbid 
in some of these markets. 

The Hong Kong market continued 
disappointing. The fact that no ex- 
port permits are available for flour 
consigned to Hong Kong, and which 
would be transshipped to any terri- 
tory controlled by the Communists, 
is holding up business. Naturally any 
permits granted for flour to Hong 
Kong are subject to the closest scru- 
tiny and require assurance from the 
Hong Kong authorities that the flour 
is for use of the colony only. 

Another factor which has cut Hong 
Kong purchases recently is the failure 
of the Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa to place any new business, since 
most of such business would normally 
be transshipped through Hong Kong. 

Canadian mills are busy working on 
the recent Philippine order for 700,- 
000 50-lb. bags, half of which went 
to Canadian mills. Here again the 
shortage of ocean freight space has 
caused considerable difficulty, and 
Manila buyers have agreed to accept 
March shipments in place of their 
original demand for Feb. 20 loading. 

Domestic trade continues nominal. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quo- 
tations for hard wheat grinds: first 
patents $11 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.85. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT TO BUILD 

WINNIPEG — Cream of Wheat 
Corp. has completed plans for the 
construction of a four-story brick, 
stone and concrete factory in St. 
Boniface, Man. The structure was 
designed by Walter Wheeler, Min- 
neapolis industrial architect. It is 
expected that tenders for construc- 
tion will be called early in March. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CLEARANCES 

WINNIPEG—December clearances 
of Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal 
were equivalent to 15,437 bu. oats, a 
sharp decline from the November to- 
tal. Over the past 10 years, accord- 
ing to the Statistics Branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, the 
only comparable low was recorded in 
July, 1942, when 15,788 bu. were ex- 
ported. 
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AMSTERDAM—An assessment of 
the results achieved by the Dutch im- 
ported flour trade during 1950 shows 
that while the volume of business 
done, estimated to be in the region 
of 73,500 short tons, was satisfactory, 
the American millers have some 
grounds for complaining about the 
low level of the prices recently paid. 

In defense of their position the 
Dutch importers point out that the 
trade was done in the face of the 
handicap of a duty of 3% on all im- 
ports over and above the first 50,000 
metric tons, a figure which includes 
not only American flour but also im- 
ports from all other foreign coun- 
tries. In making bids to their U.S. 
connections the Dutchmen had to take 
into account the incidence of this 
duty, and the result has been reflected 
in the low prices, with American ex- 
porting millers bearing the duty for 
the Dutch consumer. 


Pay Duty on Gifts 


Observers, pointing out that the 
purchases were made with dollars 
provided by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, stress that the 
American miller has been, in effect, 
paying a duty on gifts provided by 
the American taxpayer. A further 
point, illustrative of the incidence of 
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Flour Exporters Absorb Dutch 
Duty to Hold Volume of Trade 


the duty is that the Dutch, in buying 
flour under the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, are secur- 
ing a discount equivalent to 3%, a 
situation which has led to suggestions 
that the price terms fixed in the 
agreement are not being observed 
since one country is securing an ad- 
vantage which is not available to 
other buyers. 

In selling flour to their baker cus- 
tomers, the importers are in com- 
petition with flour of a similar extrac- 
tion rate produced by the home mills 
and upon which no similar levy is 
imposed. Therefore, prices must be 
made to meet this competition, for 
otherwise imported flour would not 
find a market. That the trade has 
been effectively maintained during 
1950, observers suggest, is a credit 
to the persistence and sales ability 
of the Dutch importers. 

Among the promotional aids used 
was a joint advertising scheme which, 
using the Dutch baking trade papers 
as a medium, carried the message to 
bakers that American flour was pure 
and not adulterated with an admix- 
ture of 5% potato flour as was the 
case with the home milled flour of 
the same quality. 

This was a major selling point used 
by the trade but this advantage has 
been lost, because the government 
has now canceled this instruction to 
the home millers following a short- 
age of supplies of potato flour. The 
admixture was originally introduced 
in order to absorb the large surplus 
for which no export markets could 
be found. A better quality home 
milled flour now means that the 
competition faced by the imported 
product is more acute than ever and 
may result in a reduced volume of 
trade in 1951 unless the handicap of 
the 3% duty can be removed. 


Argument Proves Correct 

When the duty was first brought 
into force, effective Jan. 1, 1950, one 
of the arguments used in official cir- 
cles against the pleas of the import- 
ers for its remission was that the 
American millers themselves would 
absorb the duty in the prices quoted 
for sales to Holland. At that time 
the Dutch importers, afraid that 


their trade would be crippled, consid- 
ered this suggestion to be ludicrous 
and not in accordance with their ex- 
perience. Events have now forced 
them to accept the correctness of 
this viewpoint because by accepting 
low prices the American millers have 
indeed taken the impost for their 
own account. 

While the result cannot be classi- 
fied as unsatisfactory, the favorable 
conditions under which the Dutch 
importers have been working may not 
be repeated in 1951. The view has 
been expressed that without the duty 
the volume of trade could have been 
substantially increased and the prices 
paid would have been more satisfac- 
tory to the exporters. They now claim 
that in order to insure a healthy trade 
in the future the duty must be re- 
moved. 

The fact that the prices paid have 
resulted in criticism is not pleasing 
to the Dutch traders, who realize that 
a sound business relationship can 
only be maintained if the deal is at 
a level satisfactory not only to the 
buyer but to the seller also. 

In the light of the implications re- 
vealed by this year end assessment 
representative Dutch traders suggest 
that the American millers will now 
appreciate the persistence with which 
they have presented their case against 
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the imposition of the duty during the 
past two years. 

The matter is currently under re- 
view at the conference on tariffs and 
trade at Torquay, England, and the 
hope has been expressed that the offi- 
cial American negotiators will suc- 
ceed in obtaining the abolition of a 
duty which, it is claimed, was orig- 
inally accepted because of a misun- 
derstanding of the situation formerly 
prevailing when the question was first 
aired at the Geneva tariff conference. 

———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFS 
COST OF LIVING CLIMBS 

WINNIPEG—Canada’'s_ cost-of-liv- 
ing index climbed by 1.4 points to 
set a new all time high of 172.5 for 
December. The November figure was 
171.1. The December increase was 
the largest monthly advance since 
June. The index, based on 1935-39 
prices equal 100, recorded price in- 
creases for meats, butter, vegetables, 
fruits, men’s clothing, furniture and 
many other items. 
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Plans Ready for 
2nd National Feed 
Show in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—Complete details of 
the the Second National Feed Indus- 
try Show scheduled at the new $3 
million Milwaukee Arena June 4-6, 
are now available, and general sale 
of exhibit space for the show will 
be started with a letter and floor 
plans to be mailed to the trade Feb. 
7, according to Eldon H. Roesler and 
David K. Steenbergh, co-managers. 

The show will again be held in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the Central Retail Feed Assn. 

The National Feed Industry Show 
was launched in 1949 at the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium and drew more than 
2,000 persons. The 1951 show is ex- 
pected to top that figure by a wide 
margin. 

Attendance at the show will be in- 
creased through an expanded program 
of advertising. A substantial sum has 
been allocated to an advertising fund 
to purchase space in leading feed and 
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grain trade publications to promote 
the show. 

The exhibit hall will be open from 
noon to 7 p.m. each day and the meet- 
ings of the Central association will 
be held during the morning. The asso- 
ciation is again planning a program 
featuring leaders in industry and 
other national figures. 

May Be Last i. 

With the government moving more 
and more rapidly into complete con- 
trols, it is believed that this National 
Feed Industry Show may be the last 
for a number of years. By mid-year, 
most commodities and equipment are 
expected to be. short and in great 
demand and exhibitors can plan to 
build a substantial backlog of orders 
among persons at the show, the co- 
managers said. 

An advisory committee for the 
show has been appointed consisting 
of Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, and Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington, D.C., co-chairmen; Paul 
Batcheller, Sioux Falls, S.D.; Austin 
W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y.; Orris 
E. Case, Hutchinson, Kansas; Dean 
M. Clark, Chicago; Jack Dean, Kan- 
sas City; Howard W. Elm, Lincoln, 
Neb.; William Flemming, Minneapo- 
lis; E. R. Humphrey, Enid, Okla.; 
Leon S. Jackson, Portland, Ore.; Lloyd 
S. Larson, Chicago; D. A. Meiners- 
hagen, Higginsville, Mo.; Fred K. 
Sale, Indianapolis; I. J. Stromnes, 
Sacramento; Mark G. Thornburg, Des 
Moines; J. G. Wilson, Seattle, and 
Harvey Yantis, Minneapolis. 

Exhibitors interested in space can 
obtain complete details from the Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show, 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Room reservations will be handled by 
the housing bureau, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, 611 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF L 


ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 
ABOUT 220,000,000 BU. 


WASHINGTON — An official fore- 
cast of the wheat harvest just com- 
pleted in Argentina places the out- 
turn at about 220 million bushels, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 


re 


The forecast, based on condition in 
November and released early in Janu- 
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TV TALENT—A television program over station WKRC-TV was included on 
the program of the mid-winter convention of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn. Jan. 7-9 in Cincinnati. Left to right are Ralph H. Brown, Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati, association president; Grant Cannon, editor of the 
Farm Quarterly, the program moderator; K. D. Peterson, Columbus, exten- 
sion economist, and Dr. C. A. Lamb, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Wooster. 





ary, is the same as private forecasts 
in mid-December. 

Currently, private estimates range 
from about 190 to 200 million bushels, 
taking account of unexpectedly heavy 
losses in some areas from rust dam- 
age and hail. Considerable abandon- 
ment is reported from those areas be- 
cause of high costs for harvesting 
such fields. The current outlook is for 
a below-average crop as well as 
smaller than that of a year ago. 

Progress of the corn crop is re- 
ported generally good except for some 
localized damage from drouth and 
hail. If generally favorable conditions 
continue, a crop of about 160 million 
bushels may be harvested beginning 
in March. This would still be sharply 
below the prewar average, though 
much larger than last year’s outturn, 
which is officially estimated at 33 
million bushels. An outturn that size 
would be the smallest corn crop of 
record in Argentina. 

The rye harvest is privately esti- 
mated at about 20 million bushels. 
This would be a near-record crop of 
that grain. Exceptionally good reports 
on yields and specific weights make a 
barley outturn of about 32 million 
bushels probable. This would be well 
above average and larger than the 
1949-50 outturn. The crop of oats is 
still placed at about 55 million bush- 
els by private sources, compared with 
the 1935-39 average of 50 million 
bushels. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSTON PORT TONNAGE 
GAINS THROUGH IMPORTS 


HOUSTON — Total tonnage han- 
dled by the Port of Houston hit a 
new, all-time high of 41,995,143 tons 
during 1950, an increase of 11.8% 
which port officials believe will keep 
Houston in second place among the 
nation’s ports for © :. third successive 
year. 

The statistics show Houston's com- 
merce increased more than 4,000,000 
tons and imports were up 66%. Hous- 
ton has been second only to New 
York in total tonnage since 1948. 

Although imports through the Port 
of Houston reflected a substantial in- 
crease, the Navigation District re- 
port shows that exports dropped 
18.8%. In the past Houston's exports 
have greatly exceeded import tonnage. 
Other highlights from the report show 
the new $2,000,000 Wharf 9 was 
placed in operation, the program for 
widening and deepening the ship chan- 
nel was 45% completed, and two new 
wharves are now under construction. 


CEYLON PURCHASES OF 
CANADIAN FLOUR STOP 

WINNIPEG—Colombo has stopped 
purchasing Canadian flour, according 
to a Reuters dispatch from Canberra, 
Australia. The dispatch says: “Be- 
cause Canada’s flour prices have ris- 
en, and her flour quality has dete- 
riorated, Ceylon will resume full-scale 
buying of Australian flour, thus end- 
ing a year’s trading with Canada, it 
was reported.” The dispatch also said 
that Ceylon began buying Canadian 
flour when Australian prices ad- 
vanced following the devaluation of 
the pound sterling. 

When the first complaints from 
Ceylon were received regarding the 
quality of Canadian flour shipped to 
that country, Canadian mills empha- 
sized that Colombo knew the flour 
she was receiving from the Dominion 
and the price she was paying. They 
also point out that the buyers in 
Colombo could have received high 
grade Canadian flour the same as 
any other country if they had been 
prepared to pay the same price for 
the product as other buyers were 
willing to pay. The quality of Cana- 
dian flour has not deteriorated, mill 
officials emphasize, the whole trans- 
action was a matter of price. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEED FOR SASKATCHEWAN 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has authorized purchase and 
shipment of commercial grades of 
oats and barley for seed purposes to 
areas in Saskatchewan. The board 
has announced that applications may 
be made to it for such seed from 
producers in Manitoba and Alberta, 
for sale exclusively within the boun- 
daries of Saskatchewan. The action 
is taken to meet the requirements of 
Saskatchewan farmers, whose crops 
were severely damaged by frost last 
fall. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L 


NEW DATES LISTED FOR 
CANADA FEED MEETING 

WINNIPEG—The Mid-Canada con- 
vention of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. will be held at the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel here June 
25-27, according to an announcement 
by A. C. Counsell, secretary, Feed 
Manufacturers Trade Section, Winni- 
peg Chamber of Commerce. 

Previously, the dates for the ses- 
sion had been announced as June 
18-20. 


"o—— 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


ry ) 


They rep g 





le levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptes noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: Limited sales of 
flour were reported by mills in the 
Southwest last week. The only ac- 
tivity of any consequence was the 
buying of flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration for export 
to Yugoslavia and Trieste. Total busi- 
ness averaged only 36% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 103% the 
preceding week and 37% a year ago. 
Nearly 40% of the week’s business 
was for export. 

Almost a complete lack of bakery 
flour inquiry was experienced by mills 
in this area. Some units actually went 
for several days without reporting a 
single sale to the bakery trade. Based 
upon strength in wheat costs and 
scarcely any improvement in millfeed 
credits, flour prices moved onto the 
highest ground of the year. This 
situation failed to arouse the trade 
for they are covered in most cases 
through April or May and would pre- 
fer to remain out of the market un- 
til later in the season. 

Even one or two-car sales were few 
last week. Largest orders probably 
did not exceed 5,000 sacks, and at 
that there were only several of that 
size. Shipping directions were good 
and the switchmen returning to 
their jobs settled one of the major 
problems which faced the industry. 
Car shortages were still acute. 

Family flour business was fair with 
some additional inquiry reported but 
far below the pace which was 
reached 10 days ago. National brands 
advanced to about the highest level 
in two years. 

Export business was quiet outside 
of the PMA purchase. Norway was 
inquiring for flour for shipment in 
April-May, and some fair amounts 
were believed to have been sold. Lat- 
in American trading was dull, with 
no additional sales in Brazil reported. 

PMA purchases totaled 300,700 
sacks of flour for delivery by mills to 
the Gulf by March 5. Of the amount, 
137,400 sacks were 80% extraction 
and 163,300 blended hard wheat 
straights and clears. Yugoslavia will 
receive 218,750 sacks and Trieste 81,- 
950 

Flour production in Kansas City 
last week was averaged down to only 
414 days because of the rail situa- 
tion. Operations were 89% of capac- 
ity, compared with 99% the preced- 
ing week and 92% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 10, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6@6.05, standard 
95% patent $5.90@5.95, straight 
$5.85@5.90; established brands of 
family flour $6.75@7.70; first clears 
$5.15@5.30, second clears $4.90@5, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.45@4.80; 
soft wheat short patent $7.50@7.70, 
straight $5.85@6, cake flour $6.70@ 
6.95. 

Three mills report domestic busi- 
ness active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow, 2 
dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week, although some 
mills reduced production because of 
the boxcar shortage. With warehouses 


filled, these mills anticipate a com- 
plete shut down in a few days, if the 
car shortage does not become less 
critical. Domestic sales, confined 
mostly to fill-ins, averaged 47%, com- 
pared with 53% the preceding week 
and 30% a year ago. Export sales 
were negligible. Shipping directions 
were heavy. Prices Feb. 9 were 10¢ 
sack higher, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Salina: Numerous inquiries were 
made for flour last week, but bookings 
were light. Prices were about un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was ex- 
tremely slow for mills of this vicinity 
last week. Some interest was shown 
but it didn’t get beyond the price- 
feeler stage. A firming market damp- 
ened desire to buy. Shipping direc- 
tions were fairly satisfactory, and 
operations were on the upgrade after 
limitations imposed most of the week 
by the rail tie-up. Prices were up 
5@10¢ sack. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: family patent $6.60@6.70, bak- 
ers patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.75 
@5.85. 

Texas: Texas mills secured part 
of the PMA business last week; and 
with this addition to the routine do- 
mestic business, mainly in family 
flour, sales of all types amounted to 
a total of 30 to 35% of capacity. 
Running time was again about four 
days. Prices were unchanged except 
that clears were about 10¢ sack high- 
er. Quotations Feb. 10: family extra 
high patent $6.70@7.20, high patent 
$6.40@6.90; standard bakers, unen- 


riched $6.40@6.50; first clears, unen- 
riched $5.60@5.70, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Omaha: Millers here experienced 
a great letdown in the sales of both 
family and bakery flour last week. 
Sales were almost nil after the pre- 
vious week’s heavy buying. Resist- 
ance to high grain prices took hold, 
and inquiry and bookings hit bottom. 
There was a sprinkling of flour 
booked for export shipment to Brazil. 
Shipping directions were received in 
good quantities. Production averaged 
five days. Quotations, Omaha, Feb. 
10: bakery standard patent $5.60, 
family flour $7.30. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 65% the 
previous week and 40% a year ago. 
Bakers took 63% of bookings, and 
37% went to the family buyers. Op- 
erations averaged 88%, compared 
with 90% a week earlier and 78% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Feb. 10: carlots, family short 
patent $6.50@7.75, standard patent 
$6.25@7.45; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $6.30@6.45, standard patent 
$6.15@6.30, straight grade $6.10@ 
6.25; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 


grades. 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour last 
week dropped to less than one tenth 
of the total recorded the previous 
week, when the heaviest bookings of 
the crop year took place. Buyers, well 
booked ahead in most cases, showed 
little interest in additional purchases 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu 


Guaranteed 
purch., bu 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba .... 
Denmark .. 
Dom. Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece . 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel .... 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico . 
Netherlands 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru . . 
Philippines 
Portugal ove 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. of 8. Africa. 


Flour 


... Be. as 1,479 

Venezuela +246 611 
Total 152,063 20,249 

Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance ........ 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Feb. 6, 1951. 


—United States* 


Total 
7,051 
11,195 9.159 
2,030 < . 729 


5,487 


Australiat Canadat Francet 


194 . 502 
2,149 ‘ 3,356 
3 


225 
673 
999 


3 
36,657 


118,819 
221,592 
102,773 


84,200 
88,700 


75,852 4,500 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Feb. 2, 1951 


last week even though wheat mar- 
kets continued to advance and flour 
quotations moved up. 

Sales averaged 25% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 301.2% the 
previous week and 44% a year ago. 
Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills, curtailed by the railway switch- 
men’s strike, declined to 79% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 92.3% the pre- 
vious week. 

While production was resumed this 
week at almost all mills shut down 
because of the rail tie-up, boxcars 
were still short and shipments were 
subject to receipts of empties at the 
mills. Movement of flour may be 
hampered for a month as an after- 
math of the strike. 

A substantial backlog of orders 
remains on mills’ books, estimated 
to average about 60 days’ running 
time. Because buyers are well sup- 
plied with contracts it is believed 
that only a major price movement 
in wheat will develop additional busi- 
ness at this time. 

Sales of family flour were limited 
to some price-date-of-shipment busi- 
ness. Directions to ship were fairly 
constant, although reduced from the 
previous week. 

Production last week averaged 88% 
of five-day capacity for Minneapolis 
mills, compared with 107% the pre- 
vious week and 76% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 84% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the preceding week and 
80% in the comparable week of 1950. 

Quotations Feb. 12: Standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, high gluten $6.80@7, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.75@7.85, first clears $6.05 
@6.80, whole wheat $6.15@6.40. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour was reported slow to fair, 
with an improvement noted toward 
the end of the week by some mills. 
Shipments were hampered by the rail 
tie-up. Production averaged 82% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 83% 
the previous week and a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business hit a new 
low last week. There were no large 
sales, as prices tend to keep buyers 
out of the market, and the railroad 
strike made shipping difficult. 

Most mills said that they had 
to use trucks at much higher prices. 
Mills reported that rail freight was 
neither going out nor coming in. Di- 
rections were good, but it was prac- 
tically impossible to ship. Family 
flour trade is fairly good. 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring top pat- 
ent $6.35@6.48, standard patent $6.30 
@6.52, first clear $5.90@6.33, family 
flour $8.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.25, standard patent $6@ 
6.15, first clear $5.67, soft winter 
short patent $6.40@7.57, standard 
patent $5.99@7.32, first clear $6.12@ 
6.30. 


St. Louis: Local mills advise that 
with the end of the 8-day rail strike 
in the St. Louis area they will at- 
tempt a schedule of mililng and pro- 
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IMPERIAL 


6G¢ PROPER wheat selection” is an 

advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in the 
wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 





“he 
GALSKY MILLING CO 


PHERSON,. KANSAS 


duction to fill shipping directions, 
which are more than ample. New 
sales are reported as light, while 
the demand for clears continues to 
be good. 

Elsewhere in the area bakers and 
jobbers have been reluctant to take 
on new bookings this week, due to 
nervous markets and present prices 
which are somewhat above the lev- 
els at which present contracts have 
been booked. Mills were more occu- 
pied with trying to keep customers 
supplied during the rail strike than 
with pressure for new business. Fam- 
ily flour buyers are well booked, hav- 
ing taken advantage of mills’ offer- 
ings prior to the last 15¢ advance in 
price. 

Mill operations during the week 
were controlled by the ability of 
mills to get empties and switches. 
Terminal market mills, relying on 
switch lines, were unable to operate 
except in cases where truck ship- 
ments were practical. Clears and 
low grades have held firm in price 
due to purchases by the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
private exporters 

Quotations: family top soft patent 
$7.10, ordinary $6.25, top hard $7.80, 
ordinary $6.20; bakers soft winter 
short patent $7, cake $7, pastry $6, 
soft straights $6.15, clears $5.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.25, standard 
patent $6.10, clears $5.80; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50, standard 
$6.40, clear $6.30, low protein clears 
$5.60. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week took another slump, 
influenced by the lack of demand for 
flour as well as the switchmen’s 
strike, which prevented the mills 
from receiving the necessary wheat 
and cut off supplies of boxcars in 
which to make shipments. 

Sales managers at the various mills 
attributed the lack of flour demand 
to the previous week's good sales. 

Bakers are reporting a slackening 
demand for baked goods despite the 
fact that industrial activity in this 
area is at a high peak as a result of 
orders for war materiel 

Retail sales figures generally have 
shown a decline, which is attributed 
partly to uncertainty over additional 
taxation. And interviews with lead- 
ing bakers in this area brought out 
a confirmation of this problem as it 
is related to expenditures for baked 
goods outside of the necessities. 

Flour quotations showed a slight 
increase over the previous week's 
figures. 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring family 
$8.20@8.30, gluten $7.25@7.30, first 
clears $6.70@6.80, short patents $7@ 
7.10, standards $6.90@6.95; soft win- 
ter straights $6.40@6.50, first clears 
$5.60@5.70, patents $6.60@6.75; hard 
winter standards $6.60@6.70, first 
clears $6.20@6.30 

New York: February started off 
with one of the most quiet trading 
weeks the flour business has ever 
seen. Buyers’ previous heavy com- 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
“MILLING CO. 


Diucliuith, Miri 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





. . =55° 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











TY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK. VA 
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mitments, when higher prices were 
imminent, satisfied normal require- 
ments for many weeks, and the rail 
tie-up which followed the buying 
wave froze outgoing orders so they 
are still on the books. 

Buyers feel no pressure to place 
new contracts. With terminals 
jammed, insuring adequate supply for 
many channels, the lack of arrivals 
was not as serious as it might have 
been. 

Confusion prevailed in the railroad 
yards, and practically the only flour 
to get into distribution was a thin 
trickle unloaded at team tracks and 
small amounts that were trucked 
into the city. Mills that had shut 
down during cessation of railroad ac- 
tivity reopened as an occasional box- 
car became available, but it was 
feared that it would take time to 
straighten out the confusion here. 

Prices moved higher, but they were 
only nominal as there was complete 
lack of interest. 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring high 
glutens $7.40@7.50, standard patents 
$6.85 @6.95, clears $6.60@6.70; south- 
western short patents $6.65@6.75, 
standard patents $6.45@6.55; high 
ratio soft winters $7@8, straights 
$6@6.55. 


Pittsburgh: Flour trading was slow 
last week, the heavy buying of the 
previous week having dried up. The 
rail strike stopped shipments from 
the West, but no complaints were 
heard, furnishing proof that bakeries 
and jobbers were amply stocked. Di- 
rections continued good. 

Retail grocers report that the in- 
tense cold this winter has caused 
housewives to make heavy purchases 
of ready mixes for cakes and other 
baked goods, keeping them on the 
shelves for use when shopping is 
difficult. Trade organizations have 
voiced the thought that this may 
account to some extent for the small- 
er amounts of cakes and other baked 
goods sold at some retail bakeshops. 

Flour prices showed small advance 
for the week. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Feb. 10: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $6.27@6.56, medium pat- 
ent $6.35@6.66, soft patent $6.42@ 
6.76; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.75@7.02, medium patent $6.80@ 
7.05, short patent $6.85@7.07, clears 
$6.63@6.73; high gluten $7.25@7.57; 
family flour, advertised brands $8@ 
8.06, other brands $6.42@7.37; pastry 
and cake flours $5.90@7.72; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.42@6.70. 


Philadelphia: Flour prices in this 
marketing area have reached the 
highest levels in recent months by 
virtue of a 10¢ sack advance, mak- 
ing it the third consecutive week 
in which the general list has pushed 
ahead. 

A trickle of small-lot orders is 
accounting for the only activity, and 
it is reported most of these repre- 
sent nothing more than replacements. 
There is an obvious effort to main- 
tain supplies around the levels of 
early January. 

The strike of railroad workers did 
cause an acceleration of shipping di- 
rections by those who sought to pro- 
tect themselves against the possibil- 
ity of a prolonged transportation tie- 
up, but no instances of bakers run- 
ning out of flour have come to light. 
Of course, some shipments were de- 
layed for several days, with a few 
hardship cases alleviated by a switch 
to truck delivery. 

Retail sales have not received the 
normal stimulus of colder weather 
in the adjacent territory because 
there have been a number of storms 
which made journeys to stores a 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


In attaining the baking 
perfection that charac- 
terizes these ‘“Star’’ 
flours we have the gui- 
dance of one of the 
nation’s finest control 
laboratories. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 





juotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
Chicago 


Buffalo 
@38.10 3 


Spring family . F re need : $ $8.20@8 
Spring top patent . 6.35 @ 6.48 

Spring high gluten ° ° ---@ A 7.25¢ 
Spring short .. tae = a 5.35 @ 6.66 t 5 7.004 
Spring standard 6.30@6.52 6 a7) 

Spring first clear ° 5.90@6.33 

Hard winter family 3 a 

Hard winter short 6.10@6.25 

Hard winter standard 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter first clear 5.67 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 


family 
high 
short 
standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard I 
Soft winter family t 
Soft winter straight . ia 
Soft winter standard a 2 1 t 1 
Rye flour, white 5.75 @5.$ 5.90 @6.0 5.85 @6.00 A 

a 

ai 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


gluten 


00@ 6.55 


Rye flour, dark .... @ 4.68 
Semolina, standard . 7.09 @7 ‘a 
Toronto 


Seattle Los Angeles 
7.5 , @i1 


Family patent ga” @7.50 §$ a 

Bluestem @6.94 a c t 1 

Bakery grades a7.il “a Spring fi clear @ 9.60 @ 

Pastry a6.53 “a Sp z ort @12.70 a 
f ey a 


** Winnipeg 
20 $10.95@11.25 


10.45@ 10.7 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. cottons 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millifeed quotations, summarized fro 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 10 








Chicago Minneapolis 

Spring bran $ 452.50 $ @ 48.5 

Hard winter bran eee a 

Soft winter bran 

Standard midds.* 

Flour midds.t 

Red dog @ 55 55.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 

$56.50@57.5 @ 63.00 

56.00@ 57.5 263 


19.00@ 49 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds. t 
Red dog 


59.004 60 a 
59.00 @ 60.00 @65 
Spring bran 
Toronto 
qWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain In the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the t zo B 
Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Feb. 3 
7—Wheat—, 
1961 1950 
Baltimore ‘ 4,699 297 
Boston eres ° 648 
Buffalo p 9,017 
Afloat .... : 085 , 
CHICAS. 22 cccscee 8.464 7,66 376 
238 
,746 3,333 5,145 
‘ 491 
Enid . . . $31,341 
Ft. Worth 9 8 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Afloat 
Omaha . 
Peoria ..... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis . 
Wichita 


52.00 @ 60.00 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis 








and the < responding date fa ear ag 
orn——. -——Oats——._ -— 
1951 1950 
4,358 2,295 


Rye— —Barley— 
1951 1950 19561 1950 
637 19 13 13 


4,649 


Totals 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading market 
WHEAT 

Chicago—— 

May July Sept 

256% 51% 


668 








bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 





484% 


-~CORN— ——RY E———_- -- +> OATS —— 


Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July Mar May May July 
181% 184 28 B47 95% 192% 180 99% 99% 90 88% 
181% 183% 18 833 3° 190% 178% 99 89% 88\ 
184% 192% 179% 99 g 90 88% 
185% 18% 8 965 193% 180% VA on 91 881 
184% 194% 180% 1 M% on 91 89, 
184% 182% 192% 180% ) 9% 91 


Chicago 


hazardous undertaking, and house- 
wives remained indoors. 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring fam- 
ily $8.05@8.30, high gluten $7.30@ 
7.40, short patent $6.90@7, standard 
patent $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.80@ 
6.90; hard winter short patent $6.70 
@6.80, standard $6.60@6.70; soft win- 
ter standard $5.20@5.50. 

Boston: Flour prices were higher 
in the Boston flour market this week 
despite comparative inactivity. The 
higher price trend was generally be- 
lieved to be the result of possible 
shortages due to the railroad tie-up 
and the general trend of commodities 
to move toward ceiling prices. 

While the railroad switchmen’s 
strike undoubtedly tied up some of 
the flour movement from points west 
of Buffalo there were no signs of dis- 
tress due to lighter arrivals. Most 
of the trade has been more or less 
protected against irregular shipments 
here. Others were carrying larger in- 
ventories than normal because of 
boxear deficiencies. 

10@ 15¢ 
finished 
showed 


Prices of springs were 
higher, while hard winters 
15¢ higher. Soft wheat flour 
gains ranging from 5@20¢. As the 
market advanced, buying became 
more restricted as buyers felt that 
with the gradual advance to ceiling 
levels, the necessity of protecting 
themselves against sharp advances 
was dispelled. Some said that the ex- 
tent of the extreme allowable advance 
did not warrant the tying up of money, 
and that once quotations reached the 
allowable peak that the only way 
they could turn would be downward 
This trend of thought or action, of 
course, precludes any incentive buy- 
ing until prices dip considerably un- 
der parity levels 

Quotations Feb. 10: spring 
patents $6.87@6.97, standards $6.77 
26.87, high gluten $7.32@7.42, first 
clears $6.62@6.77; hard winter short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.47 
@6.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$6.02@6.57, high ratio $7.02@8.07, 


family $8.42. 
South 


New Orleans: Strong flour prices 
were little inducement to increase 
purchasing last week, and buyers con- 
tinued their cautious policy of re- 
fraining from heavy purchases at ad- 
vancing prices. Sales were of mod- 
erate amounts and principally for 
immediate to 30-day shipment, with 
an occasional small amount being 
booked for delivery further ahead 
Most of the bookings were on hard 
winters. Northern springs were fairly 
active, but the business was of smaller 
volume. 


short 


There is a general feeling that, 
with present prices not far from par- 
ity or ceiling, the advantages of book- 
ing for future delivery are not worth 
the risk. 

Bakers and jobbers were most ac- 
tive in the market. Cracker and 
cookie bakers continued to purchase 
in limited amounts to cover replace- 
ment; they have previous commit- 
ments to draw on. Cake bakers re- 
ported a slightly better production 
and demand, and, while sales of 
cake flour were not heavy, they were 
definitely on the increase and re- 
flected the heavy retail purchasing 
of the Mardi Gras season. 

Shipping directions were exceed- 
ingly heavy since nearly all ship- 
ments were badly delayed. Stocks 
on hand showed a slight decline due 
to customers taking heavy deliveries. 
Export sales showed some improve- 
ment, with a continuing run of sales 
to the Americas and scattered lots 
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... In National Cherry Week, Feb. 15 to 22 


celebrate Uy ie / 
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PROMOTES CHERRIES—The poster 
shown above, lithographed in bright 
colors, has been sent to bakers to 
publicize National Cherry Week, Feb. 
15-22. Copies of the poster and other 
cherry pie sales aids are available 
from the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, Chicago. 





to Europe, particularly Norway and 
the Netherlands. 

Quotations Feb. 10, packed in 100- 
lb. papers: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard $5.90@ 
6.05, first clear $5.40@5.60; spring 
bakery short patent $6.65@6.80, 
standard $6.35 6.60, first clear $6.45 
a6.70, high gluten $6.80@7.05; soft 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.60, 
straight $5.85@6.05, first clear $4.95 
@5.25, high ratio cake $6.55@6.95; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.25, pastry 
$6.45 @ 6.60, basis all rail. 


. s 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Milling activity continued 
at a fairly high rate last week, and 
salesmen reported that both domestic 
and export business went onto the 
books during the week at a satis- 
factory rate. Domestic business was 
reported as being “good” and _ hold- 
ing at a steady level. Buyers of all 
classes have looked at the current 
price of wheat as compared to parity, 
and have decided that it is a good 
value at this time, even though prices 
have advanced sharply during the 
past few weeks. The market was 
generally higher than a week earlier, 
although it did not make any spec- 
tacular jumps. Family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.94, bakery $7.11, pastry 
$6.53. 

Portland: Flour sales in the Pa- 
cific Northwest were quiet last week, 
with no outstanding confirmation of 
bookings. There was the usual run 
of small bookings, but most buyers 
are well taken care of for an ex- 
tensive period. 

Mills have both export and do- 
mestic flour orders on which they 
are working. They are behind due 
to strike conditions which caused 
some of the mills to be down for a 
short period. On the whole, however, 
mills came through in fairly good 
shape as the strike did not last too 
long 

Flour milling activity is considered 
good by most mills, with army book- 
ings taking a considerable part of 
their capacity. 

Flour prices have been advancing 
in line with wheat prices and on Feb. 
10 were quoted: high gluten $7.29, 
all Montana $7.08, hard wheat clears 
$6.96, bluestem bakers $6.86, cake 
$7.64, pie $6.68, whole wheat 100% 
$6.56, graham $6.28, crushed wheat 
$6.38. 
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Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The British 
West Indies have again made their 
usual monthly allotments, but the 
price basis has not yet been made 
known. Mills continue working at or 
near capacity as U.K. shipments go 
forward. Domestic demand continues 
good. Quotations Feb. 10: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all less 
cash discounts, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $12.70 per 280 lb. to 
end of March, winter ports. 

Winter wheat flour continues in 
poor supply. Quotations Feb. 10: $9 
bbl., second jutes, Montreal; export 
$4.75 per 100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 
Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are 
practically nil. Quotations Feb. 10: 
$1.93 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: IWA sales accounted for 
the bulk of the 277,700 bbl. of Ca- 
nadian flour reported sold for export 
last week, with 259,100 bbl. going 
to Cuba, Philippines, Venezuela, 
Spanish Morocco, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Costa Rica, Peru, Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast. Only three countries 
were reported taking Class 2 flour, 
which amounted to 18,600 bbl. and 
was destined for Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore and Tangeria. Domestic demand 
continues fairly good and supplies on 
hand are sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Quotations Feb. 10: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.95@11.25, second pat- 
ents $10.45@10.75, second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values de- 
clined $1@1.50 last week as demand 
remained rather quiet. A_ slightly 
stronger tendency was indicated early 
this week, however, as more normal 
shipping operations were possible for 
both mills and feed manufacturers. 
However, a shortage of boxcars still 
hampers operations. Quotations: 
Bran $48.50, standard midds. $49@ 
49.50, flour midds. $53.50, red dog 
$55. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good, 
the trend was firm to slightly lower 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $49.50, standard 
bran $49, standard midds. $49.50, flour 
midds. $52, mixed feeds $49.50, red 
dog $55. 

Kansas City: Offerings of millfeed 
were light over the week end and on 
Feb. 12 the market was firm, al- 
though demand was only fair. A 
shortage of boxcars was an impor- 
tant market factor. Production of 
millfeed also was reduced due to 
lighter mill operations generally. 
Quotations: Bran $46.50@47.25, 
shorts $51.75 @52.25. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 
9: bran $47.50, shorts $52.50. Prices 
on bran were unchanged to 50¢ ton 
higher; shorts were up $1.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Bran closed 80¢ 
higher and shorts $1 higher. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $49.80@ 
50.80, mill run $52@53, shorts $54.20 
@55.20; mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Omaha: Demand last week was 
rather slow except on shorts. They 
were in only fair supply. Quotations 
Feb. 10: bran $47.75, shorts $52.25. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations Feb. 10: 
bran $54.50@55.50, gray shorts $59 
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@60, delivered Texas common points, 
about 50¢ higher on bran and $1 up 
on shorts, compared with the week 
previous. Demand was_ improved, 
while offerings were light. 


Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1 ton higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were sufficient 
for trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $47.50@48, 
gray shorts $51.50@52. 


Hutchinson: A good, active demand 
for millfeed developed as shipping 
restrictions were loosened and the 
market firmed. All accumulations 
were readily moved. Quotations were 
up 75¢ to $1.25 ton compared with 
a week earlier. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $47.25@47.75, gray 
shorts $51.75 @52.25. 

Chicago: Demand is light and sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations: bran 
$52.50, standard midds. $54.50, flour 
midds. $57.50, red dog $55.50. 

Toledo: Production was substan- 
tially reduced last week because of 
the railroad switchmen’s strike. But 
bran was quoted and available at 
about $56 ton and standard midds. 
or gray shorts at $55, f.o.b. mill. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed has 
improved greatly, but sellers are re- 
luctant to offer at present levels. 
Bran $51.50, shorts $56.25, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Plagued by the switch- 
men’s strike as well as a slump in 
demand, production of millfeeds was 
off last week. Prices held up well 
considering the impediments, but us- 
ers held back on buying. Retail out- 
lets reported slow movement of feeds 
and attributed it to a still heavy sup- 
ply of home grown grains. Quota- 
tions: standard bran $56.50@57.50, 
flour midds. $59@60, standard midds. 
$56 @ 57.50, red dog $59@60. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices in this 
market are displaying an easy un- 
dertone despite the presence of a 
number of factors which might nor- 
mally cause them to advance. The 
amount of offal immediately avail- 
able has been appreciably reduced 
by the interruption in deliveries 
caused by the rail strike. Colder 
weather indicates a longer feeding 
period. Nevertheless, demand is neg- 
ligible. The Feb. 10 list of quotations 
shows standard bran off $1 to $63, 
while a similar decline left standard 
midds. at $63. Red dog held un- 
changed at $65. 

Boston: The local millfeed mar- 
ket held fairly steady last week de- 
spite a sharp reduction of supplies 
from midwestern points. However, a 
good deal of the steadiness was the 
result of fairly constant shipments 
from Canadian mills which were not 
affected by the railroad switchmen’s 
strike. Standard bran and middlings 
held unchanged during the week. 
Mixed feeds are $1.50 higher, while 
red dog recorded an advance of 50¢. 
Quotations Feb. 10: standard bran 
$60.50, middlings $60.50, mixed feeds 
$64, red dog $70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
was very active last week, cold weath- 
er causing good retail trade. Offer- 
ings covered needs, but shipments 
from western points were delayed by 
the rail strike. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $59.20@60.25, 
standard midds. $59.70@60.70, flour 
midds. $62.20 @63.70, red dog $63.20@ 
65.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales showed 
some increase last week, particularly 
on gray shorts, with offerings a little 
freer from the mills. The near steadi- 
ness of the market brought out in- 
creased activity, and sales were made 
for replacement. Shipping directions 
were good, although delays because 


of the striking switchmen caused cori- 
siderable inconvenience. Bran $57@ 
57.75, shorts $61.50@62.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued quiet last week, with occa- 
sional spot cars being discounted 
slightly in order to encourage im- 
mediate movement. Mills for the 
most part had sufficient shipping in- 
structions for at least 30 days. Feb- 
ruary was $49, delivered common 
transit points and March was $50. 
Mills were not inclined to go fur- 
ther ahead than March. 


Ogden: Prices remained stationary 
during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills con- 
tinue to operate 24 hours daily, seven 
days a week at capacity and are 
booked well into March. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $50, middlings 
$55; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $57, middlings $62; to California: 
red bran and mill run $57.50, mid- 
dlings $62.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Portland: Mill run $50, middlings 
$56 ton. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
abundant as production of flour is at 
high level. Demand is good. Quota- 
tions Feb. 10: bran $60, shorts $60, 
middlings $68, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds 
continue in good demand, and the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
continues to move into eastern Can- 
ada. Supplies are sufficient to take 
care of all buying orders. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $52@60, shorts $53@60, mid- 
dlings $56@60; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Prices held unchanged 
last week, with domestic demand 
showing little change and very lim- 
ited export business. Supplies from 
prairie mills are reported only fair, 
while returns from local mills are 
easing off. Cash car quotations: bran 
$54.80@56.30, shorts $54.80@56.30, 
middlings $57.80@62.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Sales continue light, 
with prices unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher. Quotations: white rye $5.20@ 
5.55, medium rye $5@5.35, dark rye 
$4.30 @ 4.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour last 
week was reported good. Bakers are 
reporting a good sale of rye flour 
products and are _ keeping well 
stocked. Quotations: white rye $5.90 
@6, medium rye $5.70@5.80, dark rye 
$5.20 @5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Only scattered and 
small orders for rye flour were made 
last week. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: rye 
flour fancy white, No. 1 $5.85@6, 
medium $5.60@5.70, dark $4.68@ 
5.25, blended $6.45@6.85, rye meal 
$5.35@5.50. 

New York: Rye flour business was 
dull last week and there was no in- 
terest or feature. Quotations Feb. 10: 
pure white patents $5.75@5.90. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions are fair. Pure white $5.97, 
medium $5.77, dark $5.22, rye meal 
$5.47. 

Chicago: No business was reported 
in rye flour last week. Directions 
were good, but shipments were very 
bad, due to the railroad strike. White 
patent rye $5.38@5.48, medium $5.15 
@5.30, dark $4.30@4.70. 

Philadelphia: The recent rail tie- 
up caused some anxiety over de- 
liveries among bakers with only mod- 
est stocks of dark flour, but it has 
not been followed by any noticeable 
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Status of IWA 


Territorial Quotas 
1950-51 (Feb. 2) 


‘huota for Pur Ral 

Territory crop yr. chases ance* 
Belgium 

Belgian Congo 
Netherlands 

Surinam 

6 Islands 
Portugal 

Angola (Port. 
W. Africa) 

Mozambique 
(Port. E 
Africa) 

Cape Verde 
Islands 

Macau . 

Port. Guinea 

Port. India 

St. Thome & 
Principe 500 

Timor . . 450 


16.666 8,972.89 


6,650 
11,000 


4,908.70 
7,682.30 


9,000 6,528.71 


- 14,000 10,454.43 
1,000 


. 697.00 303.00 
12,000 


283.564 11,716.46 
275 269.36 t 
3,900 5,345.46 t 
312.43 $187.57 
eases 460.00 
Aden 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan : 
Anglo-lIranian 
Oil Co 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
Br. Guiana 
Br. Honduras 
Br. Solomon 
Islands ° 
ir. pomaliland 
Brunei 
Cyprus 
Dominica 
Fiji 
Gambia . 
Gibraltar : 
Gilbert & Ellice 
Islands 
Gold Coast - 23,284 
Grenada ....... 3,493 
Hong Kong - 15,876 
Jamaica - 67,031 
Leeward Isles .. 
Malaya‘ 
BERRRR, 2c cccerecs 
Mauritius one 
New Hebrides . 
Nigeria .... . 
North Borneo .. 
Nyasaland 
Rhodesias 
(Nthn. & 
Sthn.) 
St. Lucia . 
St. Vincent . 
Sarawak . 
Sierre Leone 
Tonga 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 47,626 
Zanzibar . 457 


10,583.80 


4,356.63 


327.98 
17,969.70 
1,164.72 
408.72 
54,721.50 
8,089 5,638.01 
118,539 109,253.35 
47,246 36,444.32 
21,65 16,934.08 
640.28 

9,394.03 

2,647.35 

351.40 


186.02 
314.30 
328.28 
467.28 
309.50 
460.99 


ee 
wrsiomnn 


oom 
22 


44,401.24 
1,943.26 
1,449.82 

2,201.98 
1,686.50 
977.76 


t 
2,123.50 
292.24 


3,810 
1.270 


37,168.95 10,458.05 
406.44 60.56 
*Subject to remainder being within the 

unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the par- 

ent country. 
tSales “cut offs” 

ing countries. 
tQuota closed subsequent to Feb. 2, 1951. 
{Joint quota with Singapore. 


imposed by the export- 





expansion in bookings. Most oper- 
ators continue very price-conscious 
and indicate they will buy if the 
market declines. The Feb. 10 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.90@6 is 5¢ 
sack above that of the previous week. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: A fair amount 
is going to retail outlets. Quotations 
Feb. 10: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.75, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
and export sales are practically non- 
existent. Quotations Feb. 10: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.60@5.80 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.75 @7. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.37 in 100-lb. sacks, Feb. 
12; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JAMES M. GORMAN NAMED 

CHICAGO -— James M. Gormen, 
who joined the National Egg Prod- 
ucts Assn. in 1949, has been appointed 
director of the NEPA laboratory. A 
1931 graduate from Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, Mr. Gorman was associat- 
ed with the poultry branch of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture five 
years. His new appointment was 
made following the resignation of 
Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg as director of 
research. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. Ross Myers, Baltimore flour dis- 
tributor, really has something to cele- 
brate these days. First, there was the 
arrival Jan. 29 of J. Ross Myers, IV, 
his grandson. Secondly, his son, after 
several successful years in the insur- 
ance business, joined the Myers or- 
ganization Jan. 30. This makes the 
third generation of J. Ross Myers in 
the business which was established 
by the late Mr. Myers, senior, who 
died last summer. 

e 

Maurice Gertner, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Gertner, have left 
for a two-week vacation in Miami. 

e 

Gene Fowler, advertising manager 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, joined Roger Bless- 
ing, Kansas City, southern sales man- 
ager of the firm's operations in the 
Southwest, for a trip this week to 
visit the trade in Arkansas and Louis- 
jana. 

e 

Arthur C. Ebinger, president of the 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, is 
serving as chairman of the baking 
division of the 1951 Red Cross fund 
drive in Brooklyn. Cyril F. Trinneer, 
personnel manager and public rela- 
tions counsellor of the Ebinger com- 
pany, has been named deputy chair- 
man of the baking division. 

oe 

Dewey J. Samson, baking mix man- 
ager in the bakery products sales de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ar- 
rived at the company’s New York 
offices last week on a visit to the city. 

+ 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, chief nutri- 
tionist at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, was in New York 
recently to take part in a demonstra- 
tion given under the auspices of the 
New York City Department of Wel- 
fare. The demonstration featured a 
department of welfare pamphlet de- 
scribing the planning of nutritious 
meals. Bread portions were a major 
part of the meals assembled for the 
demonstration. 

7 

E. S. Thompson of Thompson Flour 
Products, Inc., New York, is receiv- 
ing congratulations on the birth of 
a son Feb. 9. 

oe 

Charles Stumpf of General Mills, 
Inc., flour sales department, New 
York, and Mrs. Stumpf are on a vaca- 
tion in Florida. 


John F. Carroll, secretary-treasurer 
of Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N.Y., 
visited in New York recently. He 
made his headquarters with William 
Purcell, who represents the company 
in the metropolitan area. 

os 

Fred F. Burns, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. 

s 

J. W. Linden, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is calling on the trade in the 
Carolinas. 

*s 

A. L. Pearson, manager of the mill- 

feed department, Morten Milling Co., 


ELECTED BY CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB—C. J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, is shown above as he receives the president’s gavel from 
George Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, Chicago, at the annual meeting 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. At Mr. Regan’s left are J. T. Cusack, first 
vice president, and N. G. Anderson, treasurer. 





Dallas, visited the millfeed futures 
market on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Feb. 7. 

y 

Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was in 
Vancouver last week, discussing gen- 
eral grain trade conditions with mem- 
bers of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change and members of the trade 

a 

Sadiq Husain of Pakistan is visiting 
the department of milling industry 
at Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, on a fellowship from the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganizaion. Mr. Husain is a govern- 
ment entomologist in the department 
of plant protection of the Pakistan 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
He will spend the next eight weeks 
in the milling department studying 
methods of handling and storing food 
grains. Mr. Husain visited the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week and 
was introduced on the trading floor 
by Dewey Walter of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc 

€ 

W. V. VanScoyk, chief chemist for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, is visiting trade connec- 
tions in Ohio 

& 

The marriage of Miss Mildred 
Simpson, daughter of D. B. Simpson, 
manager of Hays Kansas) City 
Flour Mills, and Mrs. Simpson, to 
William L. Heald, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William L. Heald of Indianapolis, 
took place in Hays Jan. 28. The elder 
Mr. Heald is a director of products 
control, Acme-Evans Co., Inc. The 
newlyweds will make their home in 
Baltimore, where the groom is em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse Corp. 

€ 

Everett M. Summers of the Kansas 
City grain division, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., and Roy D. Crawford of the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn.,, went 
to Washington last weekend as rep- 
resentatives of the Kansas City Board 


of Trade to attend conferences on 
proposed corn and oats price ceiling 
orders. 


& 

Joseph J. Doepp has been named 
sales manager of the General Baking 
Co. plant at Buffalo 

s 


H. E. Sellers, president of the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., Winnipeg, was re- 
elected recently to the board of direc- 
tors of the Great West Life Assurance 
Co 

ge 

Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
board of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, and Mrs. Mennel have gone to 
California for their annual vaca- 
tion. They expect to be gone for about 
a month. 

2 

A recent visitor at the Wheat Flour 
Institute office in Chicago was Dor- 
othy Thomas, home economist for the 
Ward Baking Co., New York. 

e 


D. J. Russell, president of the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Universal Milling Co., 
visited the Millers National Federa- 
tion office in Chicago recently. 

2 
Layton, assistant vice 
president of the Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, visited 
grain connections on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade recently. 
& 

Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor in the 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. 

@ 

Rupert Wallace, district sales man- 
ager for the Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor at the 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. 

& 

Rex Payne, assistant secretary of 

the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 


Lloyd F. 


Wichita, and Mrs. Payne are driving 
to Oceanside, Cal., for a short visit 
with their son, PFC David P. Payne 
of the Marine Corps. 
e 

R. J. Lawrence, sales manager of 
the family flour division of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, is on a 
trade trip in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGA 
NAMES C. J. REGAN FOR ’51 


CHICAGO—C. J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, was elected 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago at the club's annual meeting. 
J. T. Cusack, Central Waxed Paper 
Co., was named first vice president, 
and James Henderson, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., second vice president. 

Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, and 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., continue as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 

Serving on the board of directors 
for the coming year will be: Sam Da- 
vidson, Davidson’s Bakeries; Ernest 
Dorner, Heinemann’s, Inc.; Leonard 
M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
A. Gonnella, Gonnella Baking Co.; 
Car! Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., 
Inc.; Harry Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co.; George Neuman, 
Neuman Pastry Shops, and R. M. 
Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evans- 
ton. 

The installation of officers took 
place at the annual business meeting 
of the club Jan. 31. Carl J. Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc., who had 
served as first vice president of the 
club during 1950, acting on behalf of 
the members, presented George Neu- 
man, Neuman Pastry Shops, retiring 
president, with a television set. 

The entertainment committee ar- 
ranged and sponsored the annual 
goodfellowship event which followed 
the annual meeting. A cocktail hour 
preceded the serving of a buffet sup- 
per. The large attendance indicated 
the interest and popularity of this 
party, which is for members only. 

The entertainment committee is 
composed of: Leonard M. Franzen, 
chairman of the committee, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Earl A. Butts, Vacuum 
Filter Mfg. Co.; Paul E. Clissold, 
Bakers Helper; J. T. Cusack, Centrai 
Waxed Paper Co.; James E. Degnan, 
Weber Flour Mills Co.; Francis E. 
Deppe, Deppe-Vienna Baking Co.; W. 
M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; E. H. 
Goldsmith, Bakers Associates, Inc.; 
Joseph P. Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; S. Harry Keller, Kellery Bakery 
Service and Bear-Stewart Co.; Stan- 
ley Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc.; Vic- 
tor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc.; J. A. O'Malley, Swift & 
Co.; Thomas E, O'Neill, Thomas E. 
O'Neill Co.; Harold Strauss, Strauss 
Zakery; D. D. Vaughan, Hubbard 
Milling Co.; Leonard B. Weislow, Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$80,000 OHIO FIRE 
PROSPECT, OHIO — Fire de- 
stroyed the Farmers’ Exchange grain 
elevator here recently, causing an 
estimated loss of $80,000, including 
$15,000 in grain. 
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the Ceiling Price 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the complete text of an amend- 
ment to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation and should be read with 
reference to the GCPR issued Jan. 
26, which appeared in the Jan. 30 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, be- 
ginning on page 11.) 

TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE 

APPENDIX 

Chapter III—Office of Price Sta- 

bilization, Economic Stabilization 
Agency 

Amendment 1 to the General Ceiling 

Price Regulation —Miscellaneous 
Amendments Relating to Agri- 
cultural Commodities 


Pursuant 


this Amendment 

*rice Re t 
led 

Price Regulat 

wing respect 

is amended by 

ragraph and 


this se 

commoditie 
from the 

commodities 
, however 
deleted 


bo 
Any 


determined under 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 














ILLINOIS . 


CHICAGO 3, 


Can you think of a finer woy 
to celebrate Easter? Your gift 


INC, 


will bring new life, new hope 
to handicapped children. So 
need proper 
medical core and special train- 


many children 


ing. Give generously now. 


18th Annual 
EASTER SEAL 
APPEAL.... 
Feb. 25 to Mar. 25 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


CRIPPLED CHILOREN AND ADULTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Text of Amendment No. 1 to 


Regulation 


section and 
tion ceases to 
ceiling price 
2 The word “soybeans” and “sugar 
cane” are deleted from the Lst of agri- 
cultural commodities in Section 11 (A), and 
the word “honey” is added to that list 
above the word “hops under the heading 
“miscellaneous.” 
K The words 


in effect at the time this sec 
apply sball remain as the 


“incurred or” are inserted 
between the word “your” and the word 
“paid” in the first sentence completed in 
Section 11 (B) (2) 

4 Section 11 (C) (1) is amended to read 
as follows 

(1) You resell in substantially the same 
form any commodity, the cost of which 
has been increased by a processor or a 
manufacturer under the provisions of Sec 
tion (B) above, and 

5. The words “incurred or” are inserted 
between the word “you” and the word 
paid” in the first sentence in Section 11 
«cy €2) 

6. Section 11 (E) is amended by deleting 
the word “commodity exchange operating 
under the jurisdiction of the Commodity 
Exchange authority or the sugar exchanges” 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the fol 
lowing 

Recognized 
maintains 
quotations 

That part of Section 11 (F) before the 
colon is amended to read as follows 

(F) Notice of “parity” adjustment in- 
creases. If you are a processor or manu- 
facturer to whom the provisions of Section 
11 (B) are applicable, you may not in 
crease your ceiling price for the processed 
commodity you sell until you first notify 
the Director of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington 25, DC., by registered mail of the 
following information 

8. The heading of Section 14 (8S) is 
amended to read as follows 

(S) The following food, agricultural and 
related commodities (including any that 
may be imported). 

9. Section 14 (S) 
as follows 

(1) <Any agricultural commodity listed in 
Section 11 (A) (the “parity” adjustment 
provision) in its raw or natural state, or 
if the commodity is not customarily sold 
by producers generally in its raw or natural 
State, in the first form or state beyond the 
raw or natural state in which it is cus 
tomarily sold by producers generally 

10. Section 14 (S) (10) is amended to 
read as follows 

(10) Crude pine gum 
producer 

11. Section 14 (8) 
read as follows: 

(11) The following oil seeds or nuts, 
their oils and fatty acids or combinations 
of these oils so long as the oils remain in 
a form customarily designated by the trade 
as ‘‘oll.” 
Babassu kernels 
Babassu oil 
Cacao butter 
Cashew nut shell 

liquid 
Castor beans 
Castor oil 
Cod oil 
Cohune kernels 
Coquito kernels 
< 
€ 


commodity 
daily records of 


exchange that 
transactions or 


(1) is amended to read 


when sold by the 


(11) is amended to 


Ouricury kernels 
Ouricury oil 
Palm oil 

Palm kernels 
Palm kerne! oil 
Perilla seeds 
Perilla seed oil 
Poppyseed oil 
Rapeseed 
Rapeseed oil 
Rubberseed 
Rubberseed oil 
Sesame seed 
Sesame oil 
Shark oil 
Sperm oil 
Sunflower seed 
Sunflower seed oil 
Tucum kernels 
Tung oil 

Whale 


soquito oil 
sopra 
Cocoanut oil 
Hemp seed 
Hemp seed oil 
Kapok seed 
Kapok seed oil 
Muru-muru kernels 
Muru-muru oil 
Oiticica oil 
Olive oil, edible, 
sulphur and 
other inedible 
12 Section 14 (8S) is 
adding the following new 
Through (16) 
Flue cured tobacco, 
sold by the producer. 
Cotton seed when sold by the pro 


also amended by 
subsections 


types 11 to 15 


Dried figs, raisins and prunes when 
the producer 
Broom corn when sold by the pro 


Sugar cane and sugar and liquid 
sugar (as defined in the sugar act of 1948) 
Effective date. This amendment is effec 
tive immediately. 
EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR., 


Acting Director of Price Stabilization 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.44 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.44, com- 
pared with 17.85 a year ago. The 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission. 





A CompLeTe Line OF QUALITY FLOoURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chicago Great. Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS | 


STANDARD MILLING 
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Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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WASHINGTON—World food pro- 
duction has continued to increase in 
1950-51, and the aggregate output of 
important food products is expected 
to total about 2% above a year ago 
and 4% above the prewar (1935-39) 
average, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has reported. 

This world food production esti- 
mate is contained in a report, “The 
World Food Situation, 1951,” by the 
department's office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations. The report is the 
latest of a series of similar surveys 
prepared annually by OFAR since 
1945. 

Despite the increased output of 
food in the past three years, the 
world supply has not reached the 
point, because of the increase in the 
world’s population, where the per 
capita consumption rate, in terms of 
calories, equals the prewar rate. How- 
ever, in 1950-51, the per capita con- 
sumption rate is expected to reach 
the highest level since the end of 
World War II and in many countries 
it will be above, or close to, prewar. 
Furthermore, the quality of diets gen- 
erally has improved in the postwar 
period and in some countries is bet- 
ter than before the war. 

Prior to the crisis in Korea there 
was growing evidence that the sup- 
ply of several food products might 
soon be in excess of demand, and the 
trend of prices was pointing down- 
ward. The impact of that crisis on 
the economy of many nations 
has considerably modified this out- 
look. The earlier concern about pos- 
sible surpluses of certain products 
has virtually disappeared, and world 
prices of many foods have made 
marked advances. 

In many countries, both importing 
and exporting, consideration now is 
being given to the problems of pro- 
moting production, building adequate 
reserves of essential food products, 
controlling prices and distributing 
available supplies among nations in 
order to support national defense. 
Rearmament programs now under 
way in a number of countries have 
increased economic activity, and the 
expansion of employment and money 
income is likely to maintain or stimu- 
late the demand for farm products 
in many areas. The increase in world 
requirements for both food and in- 
dustrial raw materials has strength- 
ened the international buying power 
of a number of food-importing coun- 
tries in Asia, Latin America and Afri- 
ca. 

The situation by areas: 

United States: In the U.S., produc- 
tion and consumption of food and 
feed products continued on high lev- 
els in 1950. Exports, though less than 
in 1949, remained much larger than 
before the war. 

Latin America: Per capita con- 
sumption of food is at an all-time 
high in all but a few Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Argentine exports in 
1950 were reduced not only by 
drouth but also by the suspension of 
meat exports to the U.K. in the 
middle of the year, following failure 
to reach an agreement on prices. 

British Commonwealth: The pro- 
duction and consumption of food and 
feed products in the major food sur- 
plus-producing countries of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth were maintained 
on high levels in spite of unfavorable 
weather in Canada and Australia 
which adversely affected the size and 
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World Food Output Up 2% in Year, 
But Per Capita Consumption Lags 


quality of the wheat crop. Normal 
exports of livestock products ftrom- 
these countries have been somewhat 
reduced by increased domestic con- 
sumption and by price negotiation 
difficulties with the U.K. 

In the U.K., the world’s largest 
food importer, the level of produc- 
tion and imports of most food prod- 
ucts in 1950 was somewhat higher, 
and contributed to a further improve- 
ment of the food situation. However, 
inability to obtain adequate meat im- 
ports at desired prices has caused a 
reduction in meat rations to the low- 
est level since rationing was intro- 
duced. 

Continental Europe: Production 
and consumption levels in most Con- 
tinental European countries have 
also continued to increase, although a 
severe drouth in 1950 reduced pro- 
duction materially in most of the 
Danube Basin. Acute food shortages 
have occurred in Yugoslavia, normal- 
ly an important grain-producing and 
exporting country, and substantial 
quantities of grain are being im- 
ported by that country this season to 
help prevent serious distress. Export- 
able grain surpluses from the other 
East European countries (excluding 
the Soviet Union) are also expected 
to be smaller this year than last. 

Soviet Union: In the Soviet Union 
the food situation has improved com- 
pared with the tight situation that 
prevailed during World War II and 
the early postwar period, but the 
harvest of principal grains in 1950 is 
estimated to have been slightly less 
than in 1949. Grain export commit- 
ments for the 1950-51 season, as of 
Jan. 15, 1951, amounted to about 
1.7 million tons compared with esti- 
mated exports of around 1.5 million 
in 1949-50. 

Middle East: Growing conditions 
generally were favorable in the Mid- 
dle East countries and the 1950 har- 
vest of all but a few crops was un- 
usually good. This season the area 
as a whole should be about self-suf- 
ficient in breadgrains, in contrast to 
a large deficit in 1949-50. It will have 
slightly larger export surpluses of 
rice and dates. 

Far East: In the Far East, India 
is faced with a deteriorating food 
situation. Crop output has been cut, 
and an increase in grain imports is 
needed to prevent serious distress. 
In most other parts of the Far East 
production is above 1949-50 but in a 
number of countries political dis- 
turbances or transportation difficul- 
ties continue to prevent the regular 
movement of supplies from surplus to 
deficit areas, thereby impeding 
progress toward the restoration of 
prewar food consumption levels. 

The situation by commodities: 

Cereals: For the world as a whole, 
production of all important grains 
except rye and corn is estimated to 
be larger in 1950-51 than in the 
preceding year. Although the 1950 
production of corn was 5% below 
1949 it was 11% above prewar. The 
1950 production of  breadgrains 
(wheat and rye) is expected to be 
only slightly below the record har- 
vest in 1948. The 1950-51 crop of 
rice is one of the largest since World 
War II, exceeding both the 1949-50 
harvest and the prewar average by 
about 2%. Asia’s production, repre- 
senting 92% of the world total, 
gained more than 2 million tons over 
1949 primarily due to the more favor- 
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able crop conditions in China and the 
increased acreage harvested in Thai- 
land (Siam). Drouth in northeastern 
India cut Asia’s total production sub- 
stantially below earlier expectations. 

Fats and Oils: World production of 
edible fats and oils reached a new 
postwar peak in 1950, exceeding 1949 
by 2% and prewar by 4%, but on a 
per capita basis it has not attained 
prewar level. Price rises since June 
have aggravated the problem of pro- 
curement in dollar areas by countries 
which are still short of dollar ex- 
change. 

Sugar: World sugar production 
reached a record level in 1950-51, ex- 
ceeding the previous year’s record by 
10% and the prewar average by 22%. 
Europe and Asia produced a smaller 
proportion of the total sugar output 
in 1950 than in 1935-39, while North 
America and other countries pro- 
duced a greater proportion. Sugar is 
the only major food crop for which 
the per capita production is above 
prewar. 

Prospects for winter crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere are variable. 
In a number of Western European 
countries, particularly in the British 
Isles and the Scandinavian countries, 
excessive rains during the fall of 1950 
delayed fall seeding operations which 
will result in some reduction of 1951 
acreage unless the acreage of spring- 
sown crops is increased. 

The condition of crops in the Medi- 
terranean area was reported good at 
the beginning of January. The drouth 
in the Balkan area was reported 
broken in October, facilitating fall 
seeding. Some increase in acreage of 
fall-sown crops is reported for the So- 
viet Union. The U.S. winter wheat 
acreage is estimated 6% above a year 
ago. Dryness in the important south- 
ern Great Plains area has been un- 
favorable for development of the crop 
there, but in most areas the condi- 
tion of the crop appeared mostly 
satisfactory at midwinter. 

Food production in many areas of 
the world has been encouraged to 
high levels during the past several 
years and further gains will be in- 
creasingly difficult to attain. There 
will be greater demands upon factors 
of production such as labor, raw ma- 
terials for machinery, and chemicals, 
important in agriculture as well as in 
the defense industries. This may fore- 
stall further basic increases in farm 
output in countries of intensive cul- 
tivation. In fact, it may not be pos- 
sible to maintain the levels now 
reached. 

On the other hand, improved agri- 
cultural techniques developed during 
the past decade could be applied 
more widely and greater production 
attained if proper incentives are 
present. On balance, it would appear, 
however, that unless the internation- 
al situation eases considerably, there 
is no substantial prospect now for 
further general expansion in food pro- 
duction and consumption in the 
world at large except perhaps in 
areas where underemployment exists 
or where the impact of defense 
preparations is insignificant. 


ISRAELITES STUDYING 
U.S. GRAIN STORAGE 
KANSAS CITY—Two officials of 
Israel were in Kansas City this week 


to study grain storage operations, 
hoping to obtain information useful 
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HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED—CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE, EX- 


perienced elevator superintendent to oper- 
ite maintain and supervise personnel, 
7 bushel mill elevator, new concrete, 
modern equipment, electrically controlled 
driven. Located in finest family city 
Texas. Excellent schools; two col- 
permanent position. Ad- 

e Northwestern Miller, 618 

Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 








FOR SALE—200 CWT. PASTRY FLOUR 
mill, doing nice business, power, light, 
bleaching free. Location East. Address 
2464, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn 





WANT TO LEASE A COMPLETE 15 
ewt. per hour wheat or rye mill in west- 
ern or central New York State. Must 
have railroac siding with facilities to 
unload bulk grain Address 1304, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BELLMAN, 

) -d =61906-19, are wanted by the 

Publishing Co 118 So. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





to them in grain handling in their 
country. The men are Pinhas Lavon, 
minister of agriculture, and Avinoan 
Halevi, food controller, both of Jeru- 
salem. 

Israel now has elevator storage ca- 
pacity for about 3 million bushels of 
grain, the visitors said, but needs 
space for 8 to 10 million bushels 
more. The cost of building the addi- 
tional elevator capacity would be $5 
to $10 million, they have been in- 
formed. One of their problems is to 
arrange financing of this construc- 
tion. 

American financial assistance has 
already,been of great help to Israel, 
the officials said. Most of the funds 
have been devoted to irrigation proj- 
ects. About 80,000 acres are under 
irrigation and it is hoped to raise 
this figure to 250,000, they reported. 
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CORN RESEARCH GROUP 
ELECTS STAFF MEMBERS 


NEW YORK—Election of | staff 
members of the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation has been an- 
nounced. 

They are Floyd J. Hosking, execu- 
tive vice president; Howard A. Pren- 
tice, vice president at large; Nor- 
man F. Kennedy, director of re- 
search; Pendleton Dudley, treasurer 
and consultant; Howard T. Walden, 
editorial director. 
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U.S. Tradejwith 
Latin America in 
1950 Tabulated 


HE merchandise trade of the 

U.S. with the Latin American 

republics in the period Janu- 
ary-September, 1950, was character- 
ized by an excess of imports over 
exports, such as generally existed in 
prewar and war years, in contrast to 
the export balances that prevailed 
from 1946 through 1949. 

The trade had moved in this di- 
rection during 1949, with export bal- 
ances falling sharply from January 
through November and imports ris- 
ing above exports in December. Al- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing figures on U.S. trade with the 
Latin American republics were com- 
piled by E. M. Parrish, international 
economic analysis division, Office of 
International Trade, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They were first 
published in a recent issue of the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





though exports increased consider- 
ably after the first quarter of 1950 
from the low levels of late 1949 and 
early 1950, imports from the area, 
achieving a new high value, greatly 
exceeded exports for the nine months. 


Imports Increase 
increased appreciably in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 after a 
temporary setback in mid-1949 and 
in the first quarter of 1950 amount- 
ed to $682,200,000, a figure 4% 
greater than in the first quarter of 
1948, the previous peak. The trade 
did not maintain this high level in 
the second quarter, mainly because 
of relatively small imports of coffee 
in that period, but in the third quar- 
ter imports reached $864,200,000, a 
new high value 

The total for the period January- 
September, 1950, equaled $2,145,500,- 
000, a gain of 26% from imports in 
the corresponding period of 1949 
Price rises were responsible for al 
most the entire increase in value. In 
terms of volume, total imports for 
the period January-September, 1950, 
were only slightly larger than in the 
like period of 1949, although they 
rose in the third quarter about 2% 
above the previous peak in the first 
quarter of 1948 

Exports to the American republics, 
after showing an almost continuous 
decline from a peak of $1,025,100,000 
in the second quarter of 1947 to $602,- 
100,000 in the first quarter of 1950, 
increased to $635,700,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter and rose further to $667,- 
600,000 in the third quarter. Total 
exports for the period January-Sep- 
tember, 1950, amounting to $1,905,- 
500,000 were, however, 9% smaller 
than in the corresponding period of 
1949 

About three fourths of the 11% 
expansion in value from the first to 
the third quarter of 1950 was the 
result of a rise in volume, the remain- 
der, the result of price increases. 

Imports exceeded exports in every 
month except April and June and the 
import balance for the nine-month 
period amounted to $240 million. This 
excess of imports over exports is in 
contrast to an excess of exports over 
imports amounting to $1,690,200,000 
in the year 1947, $813,700,000 in 
1948, and $416,200,000 in 1949. Im- 
ports were larger than exports in 


Imports 
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the trade with 12 of the 20 republics 
whereas there had been import bal- 
ances with only three countries in 
the year 1947, five countries in 1948, 
and seven countries in 1949. Trade 
with Brazil had the largest import 
balance, although trade with Chile, 
Uruguay, Colombia ard Argentina 
had sizeable import balances also. 
Moreover, the export excesses in 
trade with Venezuela and Panama, 
which had been large in 1949, 
showed marked reduction. The excess 
of exports over imports in trade with 
Mexico continued large, however. 
The 20 Latin-American republics 
continued to be the leading source of 
U.S. imports. This country received 


35% of total imports from the region 
in the first three quarters of 1950, 
about as large a part as in 1949. 
Considerable portions of five of the 
first six leading imports of the U.S. 
came from the American republics. 
As a market for exports, the area 
increased in importance. The 20 coun- 
tries took 26% of U.S. total exports 
in January-September, 1950, only 4% 
less than Europe. In 1949, 23% of 
total exports had gone to that area. 
These countries buy mainly semiman- 
ufactured and manufactured goods. 


U.S. in Latin American Trade 


The U.S. was the main source of 
Latin-American imports, although the 
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republics continued to expand the 
proportion of their purchases made 
in other countries, especially in the 
latter half of 1949 and the first half 
of 1950. It is estimated that the 
U.S. furnished about the same share 
of Latin-American imports in Janu- 
ary-September, 1950, as in the year 
1949, when the ratio had dropped to 
52%. 

Although this country supplied 
smaller parts of the imports of five 
out of seven countries shown in the 
following list in the portions of 1950 
for which data are available, it is 
believed that most of the ratios rose 
in the following months of the year. 
Our share in Brazilian imports 
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The attractive booklet Needle Magic 
with Cotton Bags is stimulating sales all over the 


country for cotton-bagged products. Widely 


advertised in national, regional, and local 


publications reaching more than 19 million each 


month, this unique sewing booklet features 


all sorts of new tricks with cotton bags. 


The latest fashions, decorating hints, and attractive 


household and gift items — all from cotton 


bags. Manufacturers are using this booklet in 


advertising and merchandising programs 


with telling effect. It’s available to you. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Free Copy For 
Every One Of 
Your Customers! 


Write for our plan thot 
will enable you to put a 
copy of this booklet into 
the hands of every one of 
your customers without 
cost to you. Address Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Box 
76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S» MOST“MODERN 


"aj 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE ~- RIETZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ER MILLING Co. 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











HE largest and most modern flour mil 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easteen Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Cry 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








dropped very sharply from 49% in 

January-June, 1949, to 32% in Janu- 

ary-June, 1950, when Brazil reduced 

imports from the U.S. while main- 

taining imports from other countries. 
Trade by Country 

Trade with six countries—Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia 
and Venezuela—comprised, as usual, 
about three fourths of the total for 
the area. Brazil was the principal 
source of imports; Mexico, the lead- 
ing market for exports. 

Exports to five of these leading 
countries expanded considerably dur- 
ing the period January-September, 
1950, after touching the lowest points 
in recent years during 1949. The ex- 
port trade with Mexico, Cuba, Ar- 
gontina and Colombia showed _in- 
creases in the third quarter that 
ranged from 25 to 60% over low 
points in 1949. The quarterly aver- 
age exports for the nine-month pe- 
riod to each of these four countries 
exceeded the quarterly average in 
1949. 

Moreover, exports to Brazil in- 
creased 77% from the low fourth 
quarter of 1949 to,$101,200,000 in the 
third quarter of 1950, although the 
quarterly average for the nine-month 
period was under the average for 
1949. Only to Venezuela, among the 
leading countries, and to Chile and 
Bolivia did exports continue to show 
declines through July-September, 
1950. 

Imports from 17 of the 20 republics 
increased in the period January-Sep- 
tember, 1950, from the corresponding 
period in 1949. The import trade with 
Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, 
Uruguay and Venezuela showed un- 
usually large gains, particularly in 
the third quarter. Imports were lower 
than in January-September, 1949, 
only for Bolivia, Chile and Panama, 
and from Bolivia they showed a 
marked rise in the third quarter. 

Rice, flour and other vegetable- 
foodstuff shipments increased to $65 
million in the third quarter or to 
more than double the value in each 
of the two preceding quarters. 

It is estimated that the value of 
trade with the Latin Amer’can Re 
publics will continue to expand. Ex- 
ports are being influenced by the in- 
creased supply of doll exchange 
now available in the area and heavy 
purchases in anticipation of supply 
shortages and of further extensions 
of US. export controls resulting 
from the present international situa- 
tion. The value of imports is being 
affected by U.S. purchases for stock- 
pling and inventory replenishment 
and continued high prices particular- 
ly for coffee and wool 
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$90,000 IOWA MILL FIRE 

LAKOTA, IOWA—Fire which de- 
stroyed a grain elevator and a newly 
constructed mill at Lakota, Iowa, 
caused an estimated $90,000 damage 
Jan. 20. A. C. Schissel, owner, said 
9,500 Ib. oats, corn and soybeans were 
badly damaged. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEED MEN 
SCHEDULE 1951 MEETING 


BOSTON — The New England 
Feedmen’s 1951 conference has been 
scheduled for Sept. 6-7 at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in Amherst. 

Plans for the conference were dis- 
cussed recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization’s executive 
committee in Boston. 

Prof. Ellsworth W. Bell of the 
University of Massachusetts depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, who 
has been active in past meetings of 
the New England group, will be 
chairman of the 1951 conference. 

In other business, the executive 
committee accepted with regret the 
resignation of William Andersen as 
secretary of the New England Feed- 
men. 

Errol F. Cook Named 

Errol F. Cook, vice president of 
the Hoosac Valley Lime Co., Marl- 
borough, Mass., who served as treas- 
urer during Mr. Andersen’s term of 
office, succeeds to the office of sec- 
retary. 

Dr. A. E. Tepper of Merrimack 
Farmers Exchange, Concord, N.H., 
elected treasurer. 

The following committeemen at- 
tended the recent Boston meeting: 
Mr. Bell, chairman; Mr. Cook, sec- 
retary; Dr. Tepper, treasurer; Mr. 
Andersen; Percy Freeman, Unity 
Feeds, Waterville, Maine; Donald 
Kendall, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, West Springfield, Mass.; Don- 
ald Hopkins of E. C. & W. L. Hop- 
kins, Greenfield, N.H.; Harold Par- 
ker, Geo. H. Parker Grain Co., Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Charles Congdon, Cong- 
don Grain & Coal Co., West Warwick, 
R.I.; Stanley Freeman, Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston; James H. Jenner, 
J. W. Eshelman & Sons, South Dux- 
bury, Mass., and Arno Hangas, Unit- 
ed Farmers Cooperative, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
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CO-OP PLANS ELEVATOR 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Anoth- 
er cooperative elevator will be built 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, this year. The 
Reno Consumers Co-Op Assn. voted 
at its annual meeting last week to 
erect grain storage in 1951. It was 
decided to spend $140,000 on the 
project and to get as much storage 
as the money will buy. 
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Texas’ Commercial 
Feed Tonnage 
Shows Increase 


The tonnage volume of commercial 
feeds sold in Texas during the year 
beginning Sept. 1, 1949, showed an 
ncrease of more than 2% over the 
total for the previous year, according 
to a report issued by the Texas 
Feed Control Service. 

The 1949-50 volume, as computed 
from the sale of tax tags during the 
year’s period, was estimated at 3,236,- 
330 tons. This is about 75,000 tons 
more than the total of 3,161,690 tons 
in 1948-49. 

In making the estimate, officials 
assumed that all the tags sold dur- 
ing the period were used for feeds 
sold during that period. And figures 
given in the report on tonnage for 
the past 44 years represent only the 
tonnage of commercial feeds regu- 
lated by the Texas Feed Law and do 
not include whole grains or unregis- 
tered feed ingredients brought into 
the state for use in mixed feeds. 


Fourth Largest 

The 1949-50 total of 3,236,330 tons 
was the fourth largest yearly total 
on record. The largest estimated ton- 
nage was recorded in 1942-43, when 
the total was estimated at 3,328,005 
tons. Second high was the estimate 
of 3,314,368 tons for 1943-44, and 
third high was the 1945-46 figure of 
3,243,124 tons. 

The only time in the past eight 
years when the tonnage dropped be- 
low the 3-million mark was in 1946- 
47. The volume for that year was 
estimated at 2,792,782 tons. 

The total first went above 3 million 
tons in 1942-43, the year of the record 
high. The tonnage for the previous 
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Dr. L. C. Cunningham 


FEED PRICE CONSULTANT—Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham, Cornell University 
agricultural economist, Ithaca, N.Y., 
is a consultant in the formula feed 
section of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency’s price division. He is associ- 
ated in this work with Lloyd S. Ri- 
ford, president of the Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y., who recently was 
named top feed price consultant. Dr. 
Cunningham is known to many in the 
industry through his membership on 
the feed survey committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and through his thorough analysis of 
commercial feed use in New York. 
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year, 1941-42, was 2,268,539, consid- 
erably less. However, that 1941-42 
total was the first on record above 
2 million tons. The 1940-41 estimate 
was 1,814,092 tons. 

In 1906-07, the first year of rec- 
ord, the commercial feed tonnage 
sold in Texas was estimated at 485,- 
805. The volume increased to reach a 
figure of 1,155,055 tons in 1917-18, but 
then declined before again passing the 
1-million-ton mark in 1923-24. 

The figures on feed tonnage are 
included in the 1949-50 “Commercial 
Feeding Stuffs” report by F. D. 
Brock, chief, and M. P. Holleman, as- 
sistant chief, of the Texas Feed Con- 


trol Service. The report was issued as 
a bulletin by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Station. 
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FUTURES MARKET DEBATED 
AT CANADIAN CONVENTION 


WINNIPEG — “The Futures Mar- 
ket” was debated at the 15th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture held in Calgary, Alta., 
recently. Prof. J. L. McDougall of 
Qveen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
spoke in favor of that system of mar- 
keting, while George W. Robertson, 
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secretary of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, spoke in opposition. 

Opposing the open market, Mr. 
Robertson claimed that it had not 
done a good job for producers. He 
reviewed the period of the depression 
years, when the open market was op- 
erating, and prices net to the farmer, 
dropped as low as 20¢ bu. for wheat. 
The farmer was opposed to specula- 
tion prevalent in the futures market. 
He wanted stability and he now has 
it, the Wheat Pool secretary argued. 

Prof. McDougall claimed that over 
the years the futures market had re- 
turned more in real worth through 
constant dollars to the producer. Com- 











Says the National City 
Bank of New York 


In a letter to its customers— 


from which we quote: 


ay" . . . 
Even a successful business organization 





has no more assurance of permanence 
than a winning baseball team unless it 
keeps on its toes, to take in able new per- 


sonnel, and constantly change its ideas and 


methods to meet prevailing conditions.” 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ts the 
Statf of Lite” 


“ae ee | 
KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of. 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


ba WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











paring No. 1 northern, from the 1947- 
48 crop, with that in the 1935-39 pe- 
riod, Prof. McDougall said it was 
worth 34¢ less a bushel. In terms of 
constant dollars, No. 1 northern from 
the 1950 crop was worth only 7l1¢ 
bu. when compared with $1.29 for the 
1935-39 period. He argued that those 
in opposition to the futures market 
had through the present controlled 
market gained stability of price but 
not that of purchasing power. 

Resolutions passed at the meeting 
included one asking that in addition 
to the full amount of money now in 
the hands of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, from the five-year pool, pro- 
ducers be supplemented by a “very 
substantial amount” a bushel. 

The meeting favored the continua- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
as the sole marketing agency for 
wheat, oats and barley, and requested 
that the Canadian Wheat Board's 
coarse _ grain marketing policy 
“be so designed to make the mini- 
mum use of the futures market to the 
end that such experience may point 
the way to a sound and more ac- 
ceptable marketing policy.” 

The delegate body unanimously en- 
dorsed the continuation of the freight 
subsidy on feed grains shipped from 
western Canada to British Columbia 
and eastern Canada. 

PROPOSE VIGOROUS FOOD 
AND NUTRITION PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON-—The development 
of a vigorous food and nutrition pro- 
gram in the U.S. was recommended 
by a special food and nutrition ad- 
v.sory committee which met here re- 
cently with U.S. Department of Ag- 
r:culture officials 

In submitting its recommendations, 
the advisory group agreed that th 
USDA should assume responsibilit) 
for such a program in cooperation 
with other agencies 

The recommendations were drawn 
up after a discussion of the USDA’s 
food and nutrition work and were 
confined to the following categories: 
composition and nutritional value of 
food; food quality, preparation and 
preservation; human _ requirements 
and nutritional response to diets; food 
consumption and dietary levels; food 
budgets and food-buying information 

Other recommendations included 
strengthen research in human nutri- 
tion in keeping with its importance 
to defense; develop information use- 
ful in planning substitute diets under 
emergency conditions or shortages of 
certain foods; determine what re- 
search is most urgently needed; ac- 
celerate long range research; give spe- 
cial attention to collection of infor- 
mation on family food consumption 
as basis for effective use of food. 

Industry, food association and uni- 
versity nutrition experts were among 
the committee members attending the 
meeting. One of the members present 
was Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted of 
Minneapolis, advertising and consum- 
er relations consultant, formerly with 
General Mills, Inc 


———BREAD 1S TH re 


PUBLISH NEW BOOK 
ON FOOD MARKETING 
NEW YORK—A new book on the 
distribution of food and grocery prod- 
ucts has been published by the Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co. The book, en 
titled “Food Marketing,” was edited 
by Paul Sayres, president of Paul 
Sayres Co., New York, food broker 
It contains chapters written by 22 
leaders in the food industry. Modern 
developments in the industry are out 

lined in the 335-page volume. 
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ARNOLD 


pecans 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Growr 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“B® “We ‘ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 

OKLA. “Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
1500 sacks 








. 
Snow Lily 
Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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LEVER BROS. BEGINS WORK 
ON NEW ST. LOUIS PLANT 


ST. LOUIS—The Lever Bros. Co 
has announced a long-range, major 
construction program which will es- 
tablish at Pagedale, in St 
County, one of 


Louis 
the country’s largest 
centers for deter- 
vegetable shortening and mar- 


manutacturing 
gents 
garine 

Construction will start on the first 
unit, a $5 million synthetic detergent 
plant and warehouse which will cover 
three Lever’s 27-acre plant 
site at Pagedale. Excavation is al- 
ready under way 

W. H. Burkhart, 
president of Lever 
the announcement 


acres of 


production 
Bros. Co 


vice 
made 


HE STAFF OF Fe 


YOUNG FARMER’S WHEAT 
WINS NEBRASKA CONTEST 


OMAHA~-B. F. Roberts, Jr., youth- 
ful farmer from Bayard, Neb., was 
named winner in the 1950 milling and 
bakir conducted in connec- 
Nebraska Wheat Show 

Cheyenne wheat sam- 
ple scored 103.1 points out of a pos- 
sible 121 in the milling and baking 
tests conducted by the products con- 
of Nebraska Consoli- 


1g contest 


tion with the 


Mr. Roberts 


trol laboratory 
dated Mills, Inc 

Entries in the contest included the 
top 15 samples from the annual wheat 
The winners at that show were 
judged on the test weight 
and physical appearance. 

The 


vement at 


show 
basis of 
winner was honored for his 
the annual crop im- 
day program at the Uni- 
Nebraska, Jan. 29 

The winner’s sample had placed 
fifth in the certified seed division and 
seventh in the open market class at 
held last November 
In the milling and baking 
tests, the samples were evaluated for 
flour yield, protein content of the 
flour, ash content, absorption, mixing 
time of the dough, loaf volume, and 
color and texture of the finished loaf. 
Other top-ranking entries in the 
milling and baking contest were, in 
the order of their placement 

E. D. Ham, Benkelman; 


achie 
provement 
versity ol 


the wheat 
in McCook 


snow 


Lemoyne 





TRADEMARKS 











The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 

I S BEST Flou M 
ler M ‘ 
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Johnson, Lodgepole; Howard Reimers, 
Dalton, and Fred Elmquist, Potter. All 
the prize-winning samples were of the 
Cheyenne variety. Mr. Elmquist’s 
wheat previously had won first place 
in the wheat show. 

R. M. Sandstedt and B. D. Hites of 
the department of agricultural chem- 
istry, University of Nebraska, assist- 
ed with the scoring of the samples in 
the milling and baking tests. The 
contest is conducted annually in con- 
nection with the Wheat Show and is 
sponsored by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn. and cooperating or- 
ganizations. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SLIGHT TURKEY OUTPUT 
INCREASE SEEN IN 1951 


WASHINGTON—Turkey growers 
plan to raise a record crop of turkeys 
this year, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported. If growers 
carry out their intentions, the num- 
ber of turkeys raised this year will 
be 44,773,000, about 1% more than in 
1950. A 5% intended decrease in the 
West almost offsets expected in- 
creases in all other areas of the 
country, except the West North Cen- 


tral states where no change is 
planned. 

Reasons given by turkey growers 
for the slight increase from last year 
include an expected strong demand 
and higher prices for red meats, as 
well as record level of employment, 
all of which are expected to result in 
higher turkey prices. 

In the West, where turkey produc- 
tion is predominantly commercial, 
producers plan to decrease their 1951 
production as a reaction to less fa- 
vorable returns in the 1950 season, 
which was marked by rising feed 
costs and lower turkey prices. 

Turkey growers in the North At- 
lantic and South Atlantic states plan 
an increase of 8%. An increase of 
1% is expected in the East North 
Central and South Central states. 
In the West North Central states, 
where a large part of the early tur- 
keys are produced, growers plan no 
change. However, in the West, where 
large flocks predominate, growers 
plan a decrease of 5%. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIrFe—— 
NEW FELLOWSHIP 

PITTSBURGH Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein, director, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, has announced that the 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity over 
8,000,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


41 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is the 
donor of a new fellowship at the in- 
stitute that relates broadly to re- 
search on the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts from the manufacture of furfur- 
al. At present, furfural by-products 
are being used in fertilizer, foundry 
and plastics technology and are un- 
der evaluation in other fields. The 
fellowship will provide for research 
attention to chemical aspects. Charles 
E. Colwell, Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1950, is the first recipient. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MOVEMENT SAGS 
FROM 1949 IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO Movement of grain 
through the Toledo market in 1950 
was well below the record pace set 
in 1949, with receipts at 45,567,341 bu. 
and shipments at 27,001,840 bu., A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, reported last week. 

In 1949, receipts totaled 53,768,- 
542 bu. and shipments 34,900,908 bu. 
Declines were noted in receipts of 
wheat, oats, rye, barley and soybeans, 
while volume of corn was up. There 
were declines in shipments of wheat, 
oats, rye and soybeans, and volume 
of corn and barley was up. 


NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


F rf 4 ene 
' at ‘ 
|| 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


P 
1951 . 
Mad 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
&,000,000 Bus. 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


New Orleans 


Dept. N 


Savannah 


Houston 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texes Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {ou 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
e"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The drunk tottered along, now on 
the street, now on the curb. “Gad, 
what a long stairway,” he muttered. 


American Tourist: 
at?” 

Englishman: “My dear fellow, you 
use terrible grammar. You should 
say: ‘Where is my ‘at’?” 


“Where am I 


The visiting child psychologist was 
giving the teacher of the second grade 
some good advice. 

“You don’t hold the interest of your 
pupils, Miss Jones. When they come 
in, I'll prove to you that they are not 
paying the slightest attention to what 
is going on.” 

Presently the youngsters filed in 
and took their places. The visitor 
asked the class for a number, and a 
little girl gave 35. The visitor, in 
large, clear figures, wrote 53 on the 
blackboard, and asked for another 
number. Receiving 19, he wrote 91 
on the blackboard, and for 47, 74. 
After several minutes of this, the vis- 
itor glanced triumphantly at Miss 
Jones, when suddenly a voice called 
out: 

“Sixty-six. Let's see what you can 
do with that.” 

e¢?¢¢ 

Hubby: “I wonder why we never 
manage to save anything?” 

Wifey: “It’s the neighbors; they’re 
always doing something we can’t 


afford.” 
¢$?¢¢ 

Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet 
as to who would catch the first fish. 
One got a bite and became so excited 
that he fell off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “if 
you’re going to dive for them, the 


bet’s off!” 
a A 2 
“I guess the favorite will have to 
be scratched,” said the sultan, as his 
best wife came down with the seven- 


year itch. 
¢?¢¢ 

In the early days of Phoenix, Ariz., 
an old-timer was elected justice of 
the peace. As was usual he knew no 
law. When cases were brought be- 
fore him he would take out, with a 
flourish, a fine looking book, inside 
of which he had fastened a Sears- 
Roebuck catalog. One day he thumbed 
the pages, put his finger on a point 
and said, “You are fined $4.98.” 

The defendant got up to protest. 
“Sit down!” his lawyer cautioned, pull- 
ing at his coat-tail. “You're just plain 
lucky he turned to Pants instead of 


Pianos.” 
$e ¢ 


“Oh, what a funny looking cow,” 
the young thing told the farmer, “but 
why hasn't it any horns?” “There are 
many reasons,’ the farmer replied, 
“why a cow does not have horns. 
Some do not have them until late 
years in life. Others are dehorned, 
while still other breeds are not sup- 
posed to have horns. The reason that 
this cow does not have horns is that 
it is a horse.” 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








/ ide ted tO. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLLOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flout 


Brokers 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Ooventrry,” London 








Cable Address: ‘‘TrontTopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, « 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Address “Feastanco,” London. 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CamELLIa,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


a 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““AncHor,”’ Belfast 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxrurp,"’ Dundee 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Oan- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 18-20—Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., Charles 8S. Latchaw, 
Defiance. 

Feb. 25-27—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; exec. sec., 
Ralph Booze, 325 Kittredge Bidg., 
Denver 2. 

March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bidg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 

April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 

April 10-1l—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Olark, $27 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Asen.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 


April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern Oalifornia; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Oolo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 


Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


dune 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C, 


N. V~. Ls ene neve red 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
olg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. IL. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
Sa ee FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR mouiintie 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dretoma,"’ Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marvet,"’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo Ss. 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 











Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 











Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





er i LS 
Golden Loat” 2:00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


» JOSEPH CO., ING 


‘i eap s. Ming 





GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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Theres a Coach... 
Mn [four processing, too 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 

The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 


The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 
Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score ‘winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


wA= <9 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


6 
Tage ie 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








Some hearts need more 
than valentines... 


Some hearts need complete quiet, expensive drugs and con- 
stant nurse’s care. All too often, you can’t cure them at all. 
Each year heart disease accounts for 44°; of the deaths in 
this country. It takes a greater toll of lives than the next 
five causes of death combined. More than cancer, accidents, 


kidney ailments, TB and pneumonia all added together. 





What can you do about it? You can pledge your support of 
the American Heart Association. This organization—with 
the help of affiliates and chapters all over the United States 
—has developed a 3-point campaign to reduce the staggering 
death rate of 600,000 a year. Encouraging progress is being 


made in the fields of research, education and community 
service. 


You, too, may some day need these services. You, too, can 
help make further progress possible in the fight against heart 
disease—by giving generously to the 1951 Heart Campaign. 


Send your contribution now to HEART, care of your local 
post-office. 











